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In 1 980, the Democrats met in New York to nominate Jimmy 
Carter for president. When the party convenes in San Francisco 
this month for its 1 984 convention, old-time politics will be al- 
tered forever by the use of microcomputers. 



Give Mac a piece 
of your mind 
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/nitration is Jleeting, so just let your thoughts flow. 
The flexiMe format makes it easy to rearrange them 
later into headings and a basic outline. 




Use as many heading and as much text as you need 
to develop the outline fitUy. ThinkTank's processing 
power can motv whole sections of text tiith a single 
keystroke — something no word processor can do. 




Wijen you want to scope the Big llcture, a simple 
command drops out ei vrything but the main headings 
Subheads and detailed text are stored for recall later 



Go ahead. 

Put your two cents worth onto ThinkTank™ 
And watch it grow into a million-dollar idea. 

Because ThinkTank is the first software 
designed to process ideas. Now it's available on the 
Apple's Macintosh. 

ThinkTank's flexible outline format lets you 
clearly see your idea from all angles. So you can 
sharpen up an inspired thought, weed out a weak 
one, set priorities, weigh alternatives. 

It's like a spreadsheet for ideas. 

While all this structuring helps your brain- 
child take shape, it won't inhibit the natural flow 
of creative juices. Because entering an idea onto 
ThinkTank is as easy as scribbling it on a cocktail 
napkin. All you need is simple English. 

Just let your thoughts flow— from "pie in 
the sky" concepts to the "nuts and bolts" details. 
And build more professional proposals, 
marketing plans, legal 
briefs, case reports, 
engineering specifica- 
tions, research notes, 
action items, hot 
lists and to-do lists. 

Call 1-800- 
556-1234 Ext. 213 
(in Calif., 1-800-441- 
2345 Ext. 213) for 
the store nearest you. 
And see what s really 
on your mind. 

"ThinkTank" and "The First Idea Processor " are trademarks ofUiing Videotex!, Inc. 
O Copyri^ 19S4, Uving Videotex!, Inc., 2432 Charleston Road, Mountain View, CA 94 043, (415) 964 6300 
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Is your most productive asset 
I all washed-out? 



Look at it this way. 

If you had to squint to focus on washed-out screen characters. 
Hour after hour. Just how efficient would you be.-' The fact 
is, poor CRT contrast takes its toll. On your terminal users and 
on department productivity. 

But now there's a .sensible solution. 

Take a close look at 

Clare/Cuard anti glare glass panels. 

Glare/Guard panels instantly eliminate up to 94 percent of 
all CRT glare. Resolution is always sharp. And image brightness 
and clarity are dramatically enhanced— even under bright, 

flourescent lighting. 

The result? No screen 
washout. 

Glare/Guard panel's 
secret is HEA*— a special 
High-Efficiency Anti- 
reflection coating we applied to the windows of NASA's Space 
Shuttle. And only Glare/Guard panels have it. 

Glare/Guard panel's durable, laminated-glass design lasts 
indefinitely. It quickly retrofits to virtually every leading display 
terminal— no tools required. Its smooth surface is easily cleaned. 
And Glare/Guard panels sell for $99, regardless of display size. 




Without 
anti -glare 
panel 



Etched 
panel 



Glare/ 
Guard 
panel 



Of course, there are less expensive anti-glare products 
available. But the nylon strands of mesh screens cause fuzzy 
images. While etched panels merely spread glare around and 
blur resolution. 

Only Glare/Guard panels 
do exactly what anti-glare 
panels are supposed to do. 
And that's getting your 
terminal user's attention 
out of the glare, and back 
onto the screen. 

Call tollFree 

For our brochure. Clare/Cuard paneU cut glare 94%. 

For a closer look at Glare/Guard anti-glare glass panels from 
OCU, call toll-free 800- 545-OCU (outside j-yg | 
California) or 800-222-OCU (in California). W^kl 




Or write Glare/Guard, OCLI, Dept. 109D, 2789 Northpoint 
Parkway, Santa Rosa, CA 95407-7397. 

Better yet, place a trial order with your dealer and install 
Glare/Guard panels on your busiest terminals. You'll see the 
difference instantly. 

Glare/Guard* and HEA* are registered trademarks of OCLI — Optical Coating 
Laboratory, Iik. 01983 OCLI— Optical Coating Laboratory, Inc. All rights reserved. 



Glare/Guard 

A difference you can see. 
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When you're last 
to the party, 
you better bring 
something special. Like a 10 Megabyte Winchester for $888. 



Hard Bight 



You could safely say we are just 
about last to the Winchester add-on 
party. For two years we have searched 
for the right components at the right 
price. Anybody can buy controllers 
and drives, make up a name, and 
presto, they are in the hard disk 
business. But to do it right, takes 
much more than just bundling the 
nearest components. 

Anybody Want a V-8? 

Adding a hard disk to an IBM PC 
can be very much like stuffing a V-8 
engine in the back seat of your VW 
bug. There is room to put it there, 
and you will have one fast beetle — 
but you create a whole new set of 
problems. Like excessive power 
drain which results in heat. 

Cool & In Control 

Qubie' has attacked the power/heat 
problem with a state of the art con- 
troller and drive that draw less 
power than any on the market today. 
Start with our controller. It is three 
times faster than the controller in 
the IBM PC/XT. The controller uses LSI 
(Large Scale Integration) technology 
to lower the number of components 
on the board. Fewer components 
require less power. Less power means 
less heat. More power left for other 
expansion boards, and lower operating 
temperatures inside your PC. Don't 

forget our 




low power drive. It draws the same 
amount of power as a floppy disk, 
and is the lowest power con- 
suming drive on the market today. 



Sitting Or Standing 

Since PC's seem to be getting more 
and more portable we decided we 
selected a drive that can be used in 
the desktop or portable PC. Our 
drive uses plated media. Plated 
media can stand up to the rigors of 
the real world. Special design of the 
drive allows it to operate at any 
angle. No need to treat your PC like 
a piece of antique china just because 
you have added a hard disk. 



Complete Package 

Included in the package is every- 
thing you need to install it yourself. 
A lOmb Winchester drive, control- 
ler, cables, mounting hardware, and 
step by step instructions to explain 
the installation. You can use PC- 
DOS version 2.0 or 2.1 without any 
modifications. 



Why Buy From Us 

Because besides having the best 
hard disk system on the market, we 
stand behind it and you. You get 
direct technical support after the 
sale. If at any time during the one 
year warranty period your system 
should require service, we will fix it 
or replace it within 48 hours. 
Notice there are no hidden 
charges in our 
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Plated Media for 
Rugged Performance 



price. No extra for freight, credit 
cards, COD fees, or insurance. If 
you still are not convinced, and are 
ready to buy another brand of hard 
disk, ask them if they will take our 
acid test. 



The Acid Test 

Qubie' gives you a 30 day satisfaction 
guarantee on our hard disk system. 
If for any reason you are not satisfied 
with your purchase, you may return 
it for a complete refund including 
the postage to return it. If you can, 
get any of our competitors to give 
you the same guarantee. Buy both 
and return the one you don't like. 
We know which one you will keep. 



Qubie' PCIO with 10 Megabyte 
hard disk, controller, cables, 
installation hardware, and 
Instructions. 1 Year Warranty. 
$888 



IBM is « trademark ol Intamttioritl Business M*chirM Corporc ion 



Order Today, Shipped Tomorrow! 

All prices include UPS surface freight 
and insurance. Add $12 for two day air 
service. For fastest delivery send certi- 
fied check or credit card. Personal checks 
take 18 days to clear. Calif, residents add 
6% sales tax. Corporations and Institutions 
call lor purchase order details. 

(800) 821-4479 

Toll Free Outside California 

(805) 987-9741 

Inside California 



QUBIE' 

4809 Calle Alto 
Camanllo, Ca. 93010 



Tempo House, 15 Falcon Road, 

London SWll 2PH, United Kingdom 
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Software: Science programs that unlock 
the mysteries of such subjects as immunol- 
ogy may be the next popular products. 34 





Hardware: Laser and ink-jet printers for 
micros are bringing professional-quality 
printing into the office. 40 



The Industry: Allen Michel's Con- 
vergent Technologies, familiar only 
to those who buy its computers and 
put their names on the boxes, may 
be raising its profile. 44 
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nominee aided by everything from electronic voting 
to a web of communications networks. 23 
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and Thoughtware^ e^and 
the universe of learning. 

If you don't know us, you probably should. 

The world's leading producers of quality software trust their 
software duplication to us. We're Allenbach Industries. We 
created the diskette duplication industry. So it is no surprise 
that the most respected names in software turn to us for their 
duplicating needs. We understand that your reputation lives or 
dies with every package sold. So does ours. That's why every 
step of ttie duplication process — from copy protection to labeling 
to package design and assembly — is supported by a complete 
staff of professionals. When your product leaves our facility, 
whether it be a duplicated diskette or the entire market-ready 
package, it's ready for your name. 



Thoughtware is a registered trademark of Itie Institute for Management Improvement 




Give us a call at (800) 854-1 515* and discover how we can 
help you fly 



'In CaJifomia, call collect (619) 438-2258. 



ALLEIMBACH 2101 Las Palmas Drive • Cartstjad, California 92008 • 619-438-2258 • 800-854-1515 

INDUSTRIES, INC Wo Settho Standard lit Softwarc DupUcatioit 
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EDITORIAL 



AT&T'S NEW PC 



Now that AT&T has announced its Personal Computer and the catcalls have 
subsided, perhaps it's time to congratulate AT&T. 
Pundits in the microcomputer industry have already taken a ho-hum at- 
titude toward the AT&T PC, noting that it is little more than a rewed-up IBM PC 
compatible built by AT&T's European marketing partner, Ohvetti. It's just more of 
the same, some experts say. But the AT&T PC is not just an IBM PC compatible. It is 
yet another vehicle for AT&T to sell what it knows best — communications. Best of 
all for AT&T, it has hit IBM in one of the latter's few vulnerable areas. 

As a single-user system, the AT&T PC is indeed an IBM PC clone. But AT&T is 
fully aware that it didn't create the next generation of single-user computers. It had 
no intention of doing so. Instead, the company logically concludes that it cannot go 
head-to-head with IBM in business computers. AT&T knows it must finesse its way 
into that market with what it knows best. 

Notice that when AT&T debuted its 3B line of supermicros and minicomputers, it 
released the 3BNet local-area network (LAN) with a connection to MS-DOS 
machines. With the release of the MS-DOS AT&T Personal Computer, AT&T re- 
leased a wide-area network called the Information Systems Network (ISN). 

Corporate users can connect the AT&T PC to the 3BNet for access to the AT&T 
Unix supermicro. Then they can connect the 3BNet to the ISN to access System 75 
and 85 private branch exchange telephone systems. In addition, AT&T will 
eventually add an internal telephone to its micro, allowing auto-dialing through the 
modem and manual dialing through the keyboard. 

Everybody in the United States already has one machine designed to reach out and 
touch an AT&T network. Now the phone company is building a new network with a 
computer — instead of a telephone — at the end. When all is complete, everyone 
could have just one AT&T PC on his or her desk to make long-distance calls, take 
messages, or send an electronic letter to a coworker across the room or across the 
country. The data network would suddenly become as extensive as the voice network 
that's been constantly developed over the last 100 years. 

Also note that the AT&T PC has a little feature called "context switching," which 
one official called "a hold button for data." Exactly. The AT&T micro is designed to 
work as a single-user system that can also be put on hold to communicate with a 3B 
multiuser minicomputer, microcomputer, corporate mainframe, or telephone system. 
It's what office automation companies (read computer companies) have been trying to 
do from the computer side of things for years. 

Look at IBM. Big Blue's LAN has been canceled for at least two years. This makes 
it very difficult to apply an all-in-one networking solution to the IBM PC except 
through piecemeal efforts by independent network companies — or now through the 
AT&T networks. 

The industry experts may well have missed the point of the AT&T PC. It wasn't 
designed to wow them. The AT&T micro was shrewdly designed to impress corpo- 
rate users who want communications along with their 1-2-3. The emphasis is on the 
network — not on the means to use it. □ 
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BBS MADNESS 

I was appalled after reading your 
article, "Police seize BBS equipment" 
Gune 18, 1984). The confiscation of 
equipment on the word of the phone 
company that a board is an illegal pirate 
hangout seems ridiculous. At least I would 
expect an Abscam-type operation in which 
the police sign on and surreptitiously 
request information on Sprint codes and 
such directly from the sysop. At least then 
a case could be made against that person. 

But to hold someone responsible for all 
the messages and uploads to his or her 
board is crazy. Your analogy to the 
supermarket was OK, but consider this: A 
BBS with a 10-megabyte hard disk using 
500K for the BBS program has available 
room for some 19,000 messages if each 
averages 500 characters (an estimate of 
average message length). That means the 
bulletin board in that grocery store will be 
3 feet high and 660 feet long, and covered 
by 3 by 5 index cards. Somehow I don't 
think that grocery stores would have the 
time or manpower to police such an 
information resource. So what chance has 
an individual with his or her BBS? 

All that can be reasonably expected is 
that the sysop post bulletins stating that 
the board isn't to be used for such 
purposes and that the participants of the 
system who see such messages point them 
out to the sysop. 

Rick von Glahn 
Aurora, CO 

EXPERT SYSTEMS 

Two recent articles, "Creativity in 
software" Gune 4, 1984) and "Artificial- 
intelligence myths" Gune 18, 1984), give 
the impression that there are no real tools 
for building expert or knowledge-based 
systems on microcomputers. This is not an 
accurate reflection of the present 
situation. 

Because this area is fraught with 
definition problems, I will give my own 
working definition of an expert system: a 
computer-based system that allows a 
nonexpert user to draw on the knowledge 
and experience of an expert in a particular 
subject area, in a way that recreates some 
aspects of the type of exchange one would 
expect if the expert were physically 
present. 

I see expert systems as a sophisticated 
and exciting new publishing medium — 
one that will allow individuals with specific 
knowledge to make that knowledge avail- 
able to others. The key concept is the 
interactive nature of the knowledge so 
published. This means that unlike a book, 
which is linear and static, an expert system 
can ask you questions and keep those 
questions relevant based on your respons- 



LETTERS 



es as the dialogue progresses. 

Jeffrey Perrone 
San Francisco, CA 

TAKE YOUR CHOICE 

Do people really need a computer in 
their home? Of course they don't. For that 
matter they don't need cars, TVs, or 
dishwashers. I get along fine with a 
bicycle, a malfunctioning TV, and a manual 
dishwasher. Cars are handy for polluting, 
dishwashers for wasting water and ener- 
gy, TVs for vegetating, and computers for 
developing awareness. You pays your 
money and takes your choice. 

Dan Robinson 
San Francisco, CA 

DVORAK GOES TOO FAR 

I enjoy InfoWorld but there is one 
thing that has bothered me lately: John C. 
Dvorak's column. Inside Track. It seems 
he is unable to get enough new informa- 
tion each week so he has taken to blasting 
AT&T to fill space. Is it possible that Mr. 
Dvorak lost a quarter in a pay phone and 
holds a grudge? 

Jack E. Postl 
Kansas City, MO 

I take exception to John Dvorak's 
description of how to use MCI Mail to 
upload/download data to/from non- 
compatible systems (Inside Track, June 
25, 1984). Granted, MCI Mail charges no 
access fee, but if everyone started to do 
what Dvorak suggests, the true purpose of 
MCI Mail would be lost. 

Think of it this way. Suppose one 
person in California bought InfoWorld 
then passed it on to every other computer 
enthusiast in the country. It wouldn't be 
long before you'd be folding your tents! 

Robert F. Peritz 
Bronxville. NY 

REAL ESTATE COMPUTING 

The article "Brokers use computers to 
sell" Gune 18, 1984), nicely promoted the 
NAR, Century 21, and metro MLS 
packages, but ignored the majority of real 
estate professionals who have pioneered in 
applications. I have been meeting the 
needs of this market for almost three 
years and have an extensive catalog of 
applications software. A broker can save 
money and put together a better system 
by using my catalog and shopping locally 
for PC -compatible hardware. 

No one program will ever fill the needs 
of a real estate office. Flexibility, upgrade- 
ability and modularity are critical to 
computerizing the real estate profession. 

Frank J. Heller 
Brunswick, ME 



USER UNFRIENDLY 

I am getting more than a little fed up 
with the ridiculous lip service being paid to 
"user friendly" computers nowadays. 

If people who review hardware and 
software would be honest, they would 
realize that most users do not need to 
know that the "A> " (or equivalent) on 
their screen is a prompt from a demon 
called "the operating system." If an 
application is properly written, all they 
need to know is to type in its name. 

For any terrified novices reading this 
letter, here is Smitty's Short Course in 
Computer Operation: 

When you see the "A>" on the 
screen, type in the name of the software 
you bought and press return. If the 
program doesn't show you what the 
instruction manual says it should, take it 
back and get your money back. 

L. Smith Preston 
Arroyo Grande, CA 

WRONG NEXIS 

We were pleased to find that Info- 
World will become available via electronic 
publishing this summer. ("Getting out the 
news," June 11, 1984.) We were more 
than a bit surprised, however, to see our 
electronic mail service, neXus, mentioned 
as the medium. We think your readers 
would like to know that they will find 
InfoWorld on Nexis, a service of Mead 
Data Central, rather than on our neXus, 
which provides GTE's Telemail services 
to a variety of organizations. 

Gordon A. Feingold 
Applied Humanomics Inc. 
Santa Barbara, CA 

MCI DOESN'T USE E-COM 

In the July 2, 1984, issue, you state 
that MCI Mail "sends paper copies printed 
and delivered to nonusers by various quick 
means, including . . . the U.S. Postal 
Service's E-COM." 

MCI Mail is not associated with E- 
COM nor has it ever used that network for 
delivery. 

You may have meant that documents 
created on MCI Mail, sent via our $2 MCI 
Mail option, are delivered in the next 
scheduled U.S. mail delivery. 

Bill Stern 
MCI Mail 
Washington, DC 



Please write to Letters, InfoWorld, 1060 
Marsh Road, Suite C-200, Menlo Park, 
CA 94025 (CompuServe: 76703,617 or 
The Source: TCX939). Include your 
name, address, and daytime telephone 
number. Letters selected for publication 
will be edited for length and clarity. 
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VIEWPOINT 



NOT SO DUMB 



BY JEFFREY D. KOPP 

Contributor 



I am puzzled by Danny Goodman's 
assertion in "Remember the novice" 
(Viewpoint, June 11, 1984) that 
personal computer designers must learn 
how to match a "predominantly digital 
device to a predominantly analog user." I 
don't see the connection. Computers are 
digital. We think at times in analogies. 

Goodman uses as an example a middle- 
aged woman who loses her first confronta- 
tion with an automatic bank teller machine 
(apparently expecting, in effect, a little 
man inside). He goes on to say that she 
represents the "average consumer" and 
implies that she's typical of the 90 percent 
of those who don't yet have computers. I 
acknowledge that there are a lot of such 
novices, but I don't agree that there are so 
many quite so dumb. 

Aside from the demographics 
(dumbographics?), this assumed typical 
level of consumer sophistication is, to me, 
a poor target for the designer of easy-to- 
use, self-teaching software. It can be done, 
I'm sure, but I doubt there would be much 
profit in it. I think few people would ever 
select and learn their own computer and 
software. When they are ready, they will 
likely turn to someone they know for help. 

In the same way that our uninitiated 
bank-card customer was probably taught 
how to cook by her mother and taught how 
to drive a car by her father, she will 
eventually discover how to operate a home 
computer when her kids or neighbors get 
one. 

Microcomputer systems and software 
intended for the general public can and 
should be simpler and more self-explana- 
tory. But the potential for overkill in this 
regard is high. I fear that considerable 
degradation of what documentation we do 
have may occur as a result. 

What annoys me so is trying to deal 
with a new device and finding ambiguous, 
nonsensical pictograms accompanied by 
reassuring, empty prose. Some people wiil 
ask for help anyway. I resent having to join 
them because any available instructions 
have been simplified to uselessness. 

My favorite example of a tutorial 
manual is the thick combined hardware 

Jeffrey D. Kopp is a word processing 
operator in Seattle. 



and software manual for the Osborne 1. 
Though it takes off into arcane detail 
unexpectedly in places and lacks a global 
index, it begins by assuming the user has 
no computer knowledge. It has been 
conquered by many literate, nontechnical 
people. Best of all it is friendly and 
encouraging without being cute. 

The TRS-80 Color Computer comes 
with a good manual. Though the cartoons 
are insipid, the puns avk^ul, and the text a 
little breathless, it is clear, fairly complete, 
and accurate. 

This fine example of confident, authori- 
tative prose is drawn from the disk system 
manual: 

You must give everything you store a 
name. The extension is up to you. It's 
optional. What names can you give your 
files? Anything you want, as long as you 
follow these rules: 

1. The name may have no more than 
eight characters. 

2. If you give it an extension, the 
extension may have no more than three 
characters. 

3. There m ust be a slash (/) ora period 
(.) between the name and the extension. 

(Note: You may use any characters in 
the filename except a colon (:) or a zero 
(0). You can only use a slash (/) ora peri- 
od (.) to separate the name from the 
extension.) 

This says it all simply. It does not get 
too chummy. In contrast, the IBM PC 
manual, which is also regarded as a good 
computer manual, has its lapses. The 
following is from the DOS section of the 
equipment manual: 

Computers are fussy about the number 
zero and the letter 0 — they want what 
they want, and you can't fool them. . . . 

DOS likes names that follow the rules. 
. . . These names are okay for DOS but can 
you guess what is in any of these files? 

OK — I give upl I can't guess what's in 
any of those files. Must be some pretty 
dumb filenames. The joke's on me, huh? 
Oh, well. I hope this sort of thing 
straightens out as the products find their 
market, the consumers gain a little sawy, 
and the producers realize that most of 
their potential customers are not all that 
dumb after all. □ 



It takes a special database like CITATION to 
manage facts like these: 

■ Customer and prospect notes 

■ Legal case information 

■ Research notes 

■ Journal, magazine, book references 

■ Project notes 

■ Library cross reference 

■ Personnel skills 

■ And many, many others 

No Programming 

CITATION is ready to use, with three predefined 
screen formats for name/address, periodical 
and book information. Completely menu 
driven, CITATION requires no programming. 

Save Text 

Each record has space for up to 800 characters 
of comments — in addition to its predefined 
fields. 

Access Items by Subject 

Specify up to 7 keywords per record, then 
access your data in seconds — by subject or 
combinations of subject. 

Rated Excellent by InfoWorld 

In an InfoWorld review, CITATION was rated 
excellent in all categories. 

Moneyback Guarantee 

We guarantee you'll be delighted with 
CITATION. If you're not, return it within 30 days 
for a full refund. 



$185 



Call today to order your 
copy of CITATION, or ask for 
our free brochure. 



CITATION 

FACT MANAGEMENT 



Send detailed CITATION brochure and reprints 
_ of reviews — please hurry. _ 
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Address . 
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.ZIP. 
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Eagle Enterprises | 

2375 Bush Street 
San Francisco, CA 94115 I 
^ (415) 346-1249 
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Before the personal 
computer, you could file a 
document, design a form, 
write a memo and produce 
a report without reading a 
single 200-page manual* 



You still can* 




5IGN 

' THE 
FOPM 



Yes, it's true. 
Personal computing 
has finally gotten 
us back to where we 
started. Doing simple things 
simply. Without having to 
releam a single skill. Or 
read anqther manual. 

Which means that 
filing a letter is, once 
again, as easy as filing a letter. 
And getting forms, memos and 
reports is just as simple. 
All thanks to Offix, 
the personal office 
system that puts a 
true end to "manual labor." 






If you need to file a document, 
Offix tells you how. With pop-up 
menus, help screens yj 
and plain English 
sentences. No man- 
uals. Just step-by-step 
help. Offix does the same for 
word processing, forms design 
and report generation. All easy. 
And all for just $ 149. See Offix 
at your local retailer. Or call us 
at 800/782-4896. So you can 
stop reading. And start doing. 

Offix™. The Personal Office System. 



TECHNOLOGY 



2031 Broadway 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 
(303) 447-9495 



'Requiicmcna MS-LXK. I92K RAM. nmdak dnvn (minimum 320K each) Rum un IBM PC and IBM XT (anj mix 
comjaliMt machine). Tl PC. NEC APC. DEC RainK™. Zenith Z IOO. Victoi 9000. Tandy 2000 and tht HP 150. 
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FROM THE NEWS DESK 

More on the AT&T PC: AT&T will shortly announce plans to 
"bundle in" (the computer equivalent of batteries included) 
MicroPro's WordStar word processing package with its recently 
announced AT&T Personal Computer, according to reliable 
sources. AT&T will also endorse Microsoft's Windows software 
(expected out this fall), and I've heard there is a strong possibility 
AT&T will bundle Windows into its PC as well. (Windows is an op- 
erating environment that extends the power of the MS-DOS 
operating system by adding such features as integration, pull-down 
menus, and windowing, the capability to toggle among different ap- 
plications on the screen.) 

A number of IBM PC-compatible makers (but not IBM) 
endorsed Windows when it was introduced, and several major 
software houses said they will support it with their applications as 
well. But AT&T's endorsement is a coup for Microsoft. It also 
lends a little more credence to Microsoft president Jon Shirley's 
startling prediction back in early May that 80 percent of all MS- 
DOS-compatible computers would be running Windows by the end 
of the year. 

Make that "AT&T and other compatibles": AT&T's decision 
to bring out an IBM PC -compatible micro (rather than a machine 
with a proprietary operating system) is already beginning to pay 
off in the form of free advertising. Several independent software 
firms are touting in their advertising the fact that their products 
run on the AT&T PC. Up until now the main message software 
firms with PC products wanted to convey was that their products 
ran on the IBM PC "and PC compatibles." 

Mead Corp., the Dayton, Ohio, provider of the Lexis and Nexis 
on-line databases, also finds the AT&T name and its established 
reputation in communications attractive. The company has run 
full-page ads for its Lexis and Nexis services that show the AT&T 
PC set in a backdrop of stars and a satellite. 

Once a hardware man, always a hardware man: At least one 
industry executive has turned a hard heart toward software. "We 
don't want any software, we have too much already," John Roach, 
president and CEO of Tandy/Radio Shack, said during a recent visit 
to the Boston Computer Society. "We have more than we 
understand now." The personal computer industry is being flooded 
with hype. Roach believes. "We're in an industry where promotion 
is more important than the technology," he said. 

Trouble in software land: Datamost, a Chatsworth, California, 
producer of computer books and software, recently felt the sting of 
the sluggish midyear sales plaguing much of the personal computer 
industry. The 33-month-old company had to call its creditors 
together and ask for a 45-day grace period on paying off its debts. 
According to Datamost president Dave Gordon, the company was 
trying to collect large amounts of money from its own customers, 
but Gordon says, "We are stronger now as a company than we've 
ever been." He says Datamost will have $10 million in sales this 
year. 

So why the meetings with creditors now? Gordon says they 
were the result of four mistakes the company made this spring: 
"We spent too much on advertising, our inventory levels were too 
high, we hired in anticipation of sales, and we had too much soft- 
ware development going on." Gordon says those problems have 
been solved and that the company is converting its short-term 
debts to more stable, long-term debts. 

Datamost may not be the only software company having to jug- 
gle its debts this summer, according to Gordon. "We're no 



different from anybody else in this industry," he says. There is one 
difference, he admits: Unlike many other software companies, 
Datamost has no venture capital financing (and would like to keep 
it that way) and no bank debts, Gordon says. 

PC to MAC and back: A $99 software package that simplifies 
communications and file transfer between Apple's Macintosh 
computer and IBM's PC is going to be unveiled by dilithium Press 
of Beaverton, Oregon, at the National Computer Conference in 
Las Vegas. Nevada, in early July. The $99 communications 
package includes one SVi-inch diskette for the IBM PC and one 
3'/2-inch disk for the Macintosh. Called PC to MAC and Back, the 
program is compatible with any modem for the two computers and 
can be used to access on-line services and bulletin boards. The 
Macintosh program makes use of the computer's mouse and pull- 
down menu features. 

HP Portable will pack more punch: Look for Hewlett-Packard 
to upgrade its HP-110 lap-size computer by this fall. The current 
16-line display will be expanded to 25 lines, and the machine will 
have a new slot for application software on read-only memory car- 
tridges. In its present configuration the HP-1 10 has Lotus' 1-2-3, 
and HP's own Memomaker text editor and Personal Apphcations 
Manager file/utility program built-in. 

Symphony, Framework ship on time; Microsoft's Word for 
Mac delayed: Lotus Development Corp.'s Symphony package 
was loaded onto trucks today and should be on dealers shelves by 
the time you read this, according to Lotus chairman Mitch Kapor. 
An Ashton-Tate spokesperson said its competing Framework 
package would ship the first of next week. Both firms had targeted 
July 2 as the shipping date for their respective products. 

Microsoft's Word word processing package for Apple's 
Macintosh, which was originally scheduled to ship in August, has 
been pushed back to October. "We're continuing to fine-tune the 
product and doing more beta-testing," said a company spokesper- 
son. 

Quote of the Week: "The microcomputer industry is entering a 
new chapter — Chapter 11," says Fred Hoar, vice president of 
communications at Gavilan Computer in Campbell, California. 

David Needle 
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Management doesn't want excuses. Management 
wants results. So whatever the reason, a late project 
isn't going to sit well. 

But now, there is a remarkable software package that 
can put teeth into your ability to get projects done on 
time. Harvard Project Managerl" 

Harvard Project Manager works with your IBM* or 
compatible PC. It gives you the power of critical path 
planniug to manage every project, large or small. 

HPM'" actually draws an instant "road map" that 
shows which steps come first, which follow, and what 



happens if the unforeseen occurs. Plus, at any moment 
you can see a schedule of your work. So you always 
know what's going on when. 

Don't be open to attack on your next project. Get it 
done on time with Harvard Project Manager. For a 
demonstration and free demo diskette see your dealer, 
or tear out this ad and send it with your business card to; 
Harvard Software, Inc., UADV/APn 
Demo/Disk Offer 1-3, 5oSn?Sr»f- 
521 Great Road, Littleton, ^^Cft ' VVAKt 

MA 01460. INC. 



Harvard Project Manager When it's your job to get things done on time. 

IBM is a registered trademark of International Business Machines Corporation. 
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SEVEN APPLICATIONS IN ONE 

Electronic Arts unveils integrated productivity package 



BY JIM BARTIMO 

Senior Writer 



Electronic Arts is aiming a $199 
integrated software paci<age called 
Get Organized at the low-end busi- 
ness/high-end home software market. The 
program, scheduled for release this Sep- 
tember, combines functions similar to 
those in the PFS:Write, PFS:File, and 
PFS:Access series of applications software 
from Software Publishing in Mountain 
View, California. 

Get Organized integrates seven appli- 
cations, resides on a single disk, and 
requires 256K of random-access memory 
on the IBM PC. 

Of the seven applications — all of 
which use color windows — word process- 
ing is the most prominent. Other functions 
augmenting a basic file manager are an 
address book and index card file. Users can 
create documents and merge them with 
files of names and addresses without 
leaving the program. A notepad to transfer 
text from one application to another is 
easily reached, and you can call up a full- 
function calculator during most 
operations. 

A basic telecommunications program, 
used only to transfer text files, is also 
included. The address book serves as an 
auto-dial phone list. The product also 
includes a function-rich personal calendar. 

Get Organized was developed by 
Organic Software, the same group that 
developed VisiSchedule for VisiCorp. Or- 
ganic Software was acquired by Electronic 
Arts of San Mateo, California, in February. 

Although the applications provide 
mainly the bare-bones basics, some of the 
functions in Get Organized approach those 
of more expensive programs. The pro- 
gram has user-definable templates that 
allow such function strings as automatic 
sign-on in the telecommunications 
program. 

Unlike virtually all of the integrated 
packages on the market or being an- 
nounced. Get Organized economizes on 
memory by omitting a spreadsheet and 
bit-mapped graphics. "Not everyone 
needs a spreadsheet," says Electronic 
Arts president William ("Trip") Hawkins. 
Get Organized uses text-character graph- 
ics to make windows. 

"(Ashton-Tate's) Framework and [Lo- 
tus'] Symphony have different design 



philosophies," Hawkins says. "Symphony 
says that all applications are part of a 
spreadsheet and Framework says that all 
applications are part of a document. Get 
Organized's philosophy treats everything 
like text." 

Get Organized's goal is to "bridge the 
home and the business market," Hawkins 
says. Electronic Arts will combine a print 
media advertising campaign with its di- 
rect-distribution network to give the 
package big play in 
retail outlets. "There 
are so many products 
out now that it's hard 
to get noticed," Haw- 
kins says. "When we 
showed dealers that it 
cost only $199, they 
realized it would really 
move." 

Each of the PFS: 
line of products costs 
about $125 and, al- 
though they work to- 
gether, they are not 
integrated on one disk. 
But Software Publish- 
ing believes it is too 
well-entrenched to be 
displaced by any one product. "PFS: is the 
best-selling software for the first-time 
user, and through the years we've had 
companies position products against us, 
yet our best-selling status has been 
maintained," says Kim Domino, Software 
Publishing spokesperson. 

Other packages are debuting in the 



home/business market. Electric Desk 
from Alpha Software of Burlington, Mas- 
sachusetts, is a $295 integrated package 
with spreadsheet for the IBM PC and PCjr. 

"I think Electronic Arts is on the right 
track." says Tricia Parks, a vice president 
of Future Computing, a Richardson, Tex- 
as, market-research firm. "It's a well- 
positioned product. They're hitting the 
PFS: market, which has been owned by 
Software Publishing." 




Get Organized uses color windows in all seven of its applications. 



Electronic Arts' reputation as a design- 
er of games for the Apple computer may 
be a roadblock. "This is a new move for 
Electronic Arts," says Michele Preston, 
vice president at the New York invest- 
ment banking firm L.F. Rothschild, 
Unterberg, Towbin. "The question is, 
how will it be marketed?" □ 



'NO PROOF' OF STOLEN CODE 

TRW says company has no way of knowing 



BY CHRISTINE McGEEVER 

Reporter 

TRW has "no proof" that an access 
code to its credit bureau's computer 
records was posted on a computer 
bulletin board, as reported in the Long 
Island, New York, newspaper, Newsday, 
and picked up by the Associated Press on 
June 22. 

"We have no proof, never did," says 
Delia Fernandez of TRW's Information 
Services. "A reporter claims that a 



password has been stolen, and no one can 
offer us any proof." 

The original story said that an infor- 
mant told TRW that an access code had 
been stolen from a Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
store in Sacramento, California. 

The code allows access to TRW's 
computer files of credit ratings, Social 
Security numbers, and names of 90 million 
Americans and their families. Information 
can be copied from the credit bureau's files 
by computer and used for credit fraud, but 
cannot be altered within TRW's computer, 
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Fernandez says. 

Although a TRW spokesman had been 
quoted as saying that the number had been 
posted on a bulletin board, Fernandez 
says, the comment was "incorrectly stated 
or interpreted by the reporter." 

"I don't have any substantiation. If 
somebody could give us some proof, we'd 
love it." 

Fernandez adds that TRW representa- 
tives had searched bulletin boards for 
references to TRW, but found none. 

Each time someone uses a code to gain 
access to TRW's records, Fernandez says, 
TRW logs the activity. TRW keeps the 
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records for one year, and found no 
evidence of illicit activity when it reviewed 
them. 

TRW has no way of knowing whether 
unauthorized persons may have used the 
Sears access code. When people use the 
code, Fernandez says, they "look like 
Sears, Roebuck to us." 

Ernie Arms, a spokesperson for Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., says that Sears has "no 
evidence of use of the access code by 
unauthorized persons, no indication of any 
activity." 

Arms says that TRW told Sears only 
that the access code "was in the wrong 



hands," which is what was originally 
reported. "We don't know that it was 
stolen," Arms says. TRW has given Sears 
a new number. 

Fernandez says that TRW had no 
knowledge of any other TRW access codes 
being used without authorization, and 
would not comment on rumors that 
several hundred access codes have been in 
the wrong hands for several years. (See 
In/oWorld, ]u\y 16, 1984.) 

Fernandez says that if evidence of a 
theft or publication of the code turned up, 
TRW "would certainly pursue it" and file a 
criminal complaint. □ 



IBM PC ADD-ONS PROLIFERATE 

Hard disk, networking products highlight expo 



BY DORAN HOWITT 

Senior Writer 



Sophisticated add-on products for the 
IBM PC and compatible machines 
were the major attraction at the 
recent PC Expo show in New York. Many 
of these business products, designed to 
enhance the PC's performance, cost more 
than the computer itself. 

The PC Expo was 
aimed at "volume buy- 
ers" of PC equipment — 
primarily large and medi- 
um-size corporations. At- 
tendees came to shop for 
local-area networks, mi- 
cro-to-mainframe links, 
hard disk drives, tape 
systems, accounting and 
database software, and 
graphics devices. "It is 
not uncommon to find 
buyers here who have 
budgets in the tens of 
millions of dollars to 
spend in the PC market," 
said show manager Ralph 
lanuzzi Jr. The number of 
visitors and exhibitors 
was twice that of last 
year's show, prompting 
the sponsor, PC Expo of 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, to schedule 
a second PC Expo this September in 
Anaheim, California. 

Typical of the visitors was Thomas E. 
Sabin, manager of information systems for 
corporate plant engineering at The Stan- 
ley Works in New Britain, Connecticut, 
who came to learn about local-area net- 
works. His department has purchased 
seven IBM PCs in the past year. "We use 
them for data entry and budget analysis," 
Sabin said. "I anticipate that a network of 
PCs eventually will take over the functions 



of the department's 4-year-old mini- 
computer." 

Several of the 250 exhibitors showed 
new disk or tape storage devices. Dragon 
Industries of Hopkinton, Massachusetts, 
introduced a $2,195 streamer tape backup 
for its PC-compatible 65-megabyte and 
140-megabyte hard disk drives. Davong 
Systems of Sunnyvale. California, also had 




IBM had the biggest exhibit at the PC Expo in New York. 



a tape backup for its hard disk drives; 
prices for the drive and backup together 
range from $3,295 to $4,995 for capaci- 
ties of 10 to 40 megabytes. Interphase of 
Dallas had a $9,495 hard disk drive system 
that holds 75 megabytes of data. ACI 
Computers of Fremont, California, intro- 
duced a backup system for the IBM PC XT 
that costs between $2,495 and $4,995, 
depending on configuration. 

In the area of communications, 
Ungermann-Bass of Santa Clara, Califor- 
nia, introduced a $595 plug-in board that 



interfaces a PC with the company's 
Net/One local-area network. Previously 
such a connection required a $1,095 
device. 

Pathway Design of Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts, introduced an $890 hard- 
ware/software combination that allows the 
IBM PC to emulate IBM's 2780/3780 
mainframe workstations. Cipherlink of Los 
Angeles introduced a $15,000 hardware/ 
software system to translate PC data to 
and from any of the six major mainframe 
communication protocols. 

IBM brought the largest exhibit to the 
show, along with an army 
of sales and technical rep- 
resentatives to demon- 
strate each of the 
company's PC products. 
Oddly, IBM chose the PC 
Expo show for a technical 
seminar partly devoted to 
the PCjr, in order to 
encourage hardware and 
software makers to devel- 
op independent products 
and add-ons for the 
computer. 

Only a handful of the 
show's exhibitors pre- 
sented PCjr applications. 

A maker of PCjr add- 
ons who has close rela- 
tions with IBM's Entry 
Systems Division said that 
IBM's expected PCjr up- 
grade will make the com- 
puter compatible with 
major PC software that the present 
version can't run. 

Rod Crisp, vice president of marketing 
for Rapport Corp. of North Salt Lake City, 
Utah, said that aside from a new keyboard 
— which everyone expects IBM to 
introduce — he anticipates that the new 
PCjr will have 256K of random-access 
memory, increased from the maximum of 
128K in the present PCjr. 

"That will let the jr run most of the 
popular PC programs such as Lotus' 1-2- 
3," he says. "I can't wait for it." □ 
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AT&T UNVEILS PC LINE 

Company hints other systems are in development 



BY JIM BARTIMO 

Senior Writer 



AT&T formall> announced its entry 
into the personal computer market 
at a New York media gathering 
teleconferenced to other locations across 
the country. The details of the product line 
included few surprises; most had been 
leaked to various trade publications and 
the general press weeks earlier. (See 
InfoWorld, July 16, 1984.) The main 
announcements concerned the prices of its 
computers and a hint by local-area net- 
works (LANs) of other products in 
development. 

During a question-and-answer period, 
Frank Vi},'i!ante, AT&T Information Sys- 
tems Division president, admitted that a 
high-end microcomputer under develop- 
ment by Convergent Technologies of 
Santa Clara, California, slated for release 
this fail, will fill the gap between the MS- 
DOS AT&T Personal Computer and the 
Unix-based ,'?B2/.'?00 multiuser super- 
micro. "There are spots we want to fill in 
our product line." Vigilante said. "We'll be 
using the Converj^enl Technologies ma- 
chine, but I won't comment further than 
that." 

The AT&T Personal Computer (finally 
dubbed the Model 6300 after two name 
changes prior to its announcement) is 
available in stores this month in two 
expandable configurations. The two-drive 
128K random-access memory (RAM) sys- 
tem with MS-DOS 2.11 costs $2,810; the 



one-drive, 10-megabyte hard-disk system 
with 256K RAM costs $4,985 with MS- 
DOS. The machine, based on the Intel 
8086 microprocessor, includes an RS-232 
serial port, a parallel port, seven expan- 
sion slots, and a 640 by 400 dot high- 
resolution monitor as standard. 

"The machine itself is no big deal," 
says analyst Aaron Goldberg, director of 
microsystems services for International 
Data Corp. "But the 
success of all these 
IBM PC compatibles is 
now a matter of distri- 
bution and marketing. 
AT&T has those 
things and good name 
recognition." 

Retail stores carry- 
ing the 6300 include 
ComputerLand, Sears 
Business Centers, 
MicroAge, the Genra 
Group, CompuShop, 
and AmeriSource. 
"Forty percent of all 
office personal com- 
puters were sold 
through specialty personal computer 
stores in 1983," says AT&T division 
president Robert Casale, explaining why 
AT&T chose the retail chains. 

The 3B2/300, available to consumers 
for the first time, sells for $9,950 with 
512K RAM and a 10-megabyte hard disk. 
An expanded machine with 1 megabyte of 
RAM and a 32-megabyte hard disk costs 



$15,510. Multiuser software for the 3B2/ 
300 that will be available by this fall 
includes Microsoft's Word ($650) and 
Multiplan ($500) and Ashton-Tate's dBase 
II ($1,200). 

The 3BNet LAN announced in March 
costs $2,000 for the 3B2 board and $400 
for software. The PC interface, which 
allows the 6300 and other MS-DOS 
machines to connect to the 3BNet, costs 
$500 for hardware and $100 for software. 

Providing a larger, high-speed network 
that will link 3BNets to minicomputers and 
private branch exchange (PBX) telephone 
systems, AT&T also announced that its 




At a press "teleconference, " reporters in San Francisco saw A T&T In- 
formations Systems chairman Chuck Marshall speak from New York . 



new Information Systems Network will 
cost approximately $500 per connection. 

AT&T also announced it will sell three 
120-character per second (cps) dot-matrix 
printers called the 470, 473, and 475, 
ranging in price from $470 to $745; and 
three letter-quality printers — the 455, 
457, and 458 — ranging in speed from 45 
to 55 cps, costing $ 1 ,495 to $ 1 ,995. □ 



EAGLE FACES SHAREHOLDER LAWSUIT 

Internal reorganization includes executive layoffs 



BY PEGGY WATT 

Reporter 



Eagle Computer, tightening its belt 
with an internal reorganization and 
other rnsi cutting — and facing a 
shareholders lawsuit — denies it is 
heading down the path to bankruptcy 
blazed by Osborne. Victor, and Frankhn. 
The Los Gatos. California, company, 
which recently signed contracts to supply 
computers to Canada and China, says 
business is still j^ood. 

Eagle will not comment on the class 
action suit, filed June 15 in San Jose, 
California, by shareholders who allege that 
relevant financial information was not 
disclosed when the company went pubhc a 
year ago. The company opened at $12 a 



share, but stock recently plummeted to 
$1.50 a share. 

The changes that company president 
Ronald N. Mickwee calls "lean and mean" 
include dropping Eagle's public relations 
agency and reorganizing upper manage- 
ment, paring six executives. 

"Several former Eagle executives de- 
veloped and initiated the new organization, 
which by their own design excluded 
themselves," Mickwee says. Spokesper- 
son Ursula Herrick says the executives' 
decision was "for the good of the 
company." 

The company also laid off 26 employ- 
ees from its main office in May, but 
anticipates no further layoffs. 

Leaving Eagle as part of the reorgani- 
zation were William Glynn, vice president 



of finance; Gary Kappenman, vice presi- 
dent of marketing (Kappenman will remain 
as a consultant); Ron Petersen, vice 
president of product planning; John 
Hammill, vice president of operations; Hal 
Simeroth, vice president of engineering; 
and Al Heibein, strategic planning 
director. 

Edward Ryan, formerly vice president 
of sales, heads a new strategic markets 
group. He oversees four executive direc- 
tors promoted from other posts at Eagle. 
The executive directors represent product 
management, engineering, advanced tech- 
nology, and manufacturing operations. 

Eagle is still recovering from an almost 
monthlong manufacturing standstill while 
it redesigned its machines' basic input- 
output system (BIOS). The change was 
part of an out-of-court settlement of a 
lawsuit by IBM, which alleged that Eagle's 
compatible BIOS was too close to IBM's 
original. 

The suit also delayed introduction of 
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the 8086-based Eagle Turbo, and Eagle 
posted a $9.8 million loss the first quarter 
of the year. Herrick says she has no 
specific sales figures but says that the 
Turbo has been well-received and that it 
may help Eagle post a profit in the fiscal 



NEWS 



quarter that ended in June. 

Eagle is also bolstered by orders from 
the Quebec School District and the 
People's Republic of China. The Quebec 
School District will buy $7 million to $10 
million worth of personal computers from 



Eagle and IBM. The China order was made 
through Eagle's Hong Kong distributor, 
Eekon, for an initial shipment of $800,000 
worth of Eagle computers and Eaglenet, 
the company's networking product, with 
more orders to follow. □ 



FRANKLIN FILES FOR CHAPTER 1 1 

Support still available for firm's computers 



BY KATHY CHIN 

Reporter 



Franklin Computer, maker of Apple- 
compatible computers, has filed for 
reorganization under Chapter 11 of 
the Federal Bankruptcy Code in Philadel- 
phia. 

In a prepared statement. Franklin 
president Morton E. David said the firm 
was experiencing declining sales and a 
"strain in financial resources." To date, 
the company has approximately $33.9 
million in assets and $22.8 million in 
liabilities, said a spokesperson for the 
Pennsauken, New Jersey, firm. The com- 
pany owes significant sums to at least 20 
unsecured creditors. Under Chapter 11, a 
firm is protected from its creditors while it 
reorganizes, which usually takes several 
years. "We will spare no effort to turn 
Franklin around," David said in the 
statement. 

Franklin owes $920,483 to Texas 
Instruments and $4.9 million to National 
Westminster Bank USA in New York, the 
firm's biggest secured lender. 

The firm is still trying to find a way to 
pay Apple Computer the $657,000 re- 
maining from a $2.5 million out-of-court 
settlement. Franklin and Apple were 
involved in a two-year legal battle over 
copyright infringement of Apple's operat- 
ing system. (See InfoWorld, January 30, 
1984.) 

A Franklin spokesperson said the firm 
had already considered filing for bankrupt- 
cy before David took over the company in 
June. In late June the company announced 
the filing and Franklin laid off 160 of the 
firm's 275 employees the same week. 
Most were assembly and manufacturing 
workers. 

Despite its problems Franklin will still 
offer full technical support for its ACE 
1000 and 1200 machines, more than 
100,000 of which have been sold nation- 
wide. If the company goes bankrupt. Bell 
& Howell Service Co. of Chicago will 
provide support for Franklin computers, a 
Franklin spokesperson says. 

The 3-year-old firm had announced 
earlier that it would be shipping its new 
line of CX portable computers in late June. 
A disk drive shortage has moved that date 



to September. The parts shortage and 
layoffs are not the only problems at 
Franklin. Only four months after Franklin 
settled the suit with Apple, Avram Miller 
rocked the troubled firm by resigning as 
company president and chief executive 
officer. Miller said he quit because he was 
interested in microcomputer products for 
the corporate market — a market P'rank- 
lin wasn't pursuing eagerly. After Miller 
quit, the firm's original president, Joel 
Shusterman, acted as president until 
David was hired. 

The bankruptcy filing shocked one 
Franklin owner, who requested anonym- 
ity. He considered selling his Franklin 
ACE 1200 earlier this year. "Now it's only 
going to be worth half the price I paid for 



it," the disgruntled owner said. 

Meanwhile, Franklin dealers say the 
firm's financial troubles don't surprise 
them. "I don't think Franklin will come 
back," says John Zigmont, manager and 
owner of Computerware in East Meadow, 
New York. "Their technology is just a 
copy of existing technology. They have no 
original ideas." Zigmont says he thought 
the firm was having problems when he 
noticed Franklin computers being sold in 
toy stores five months ago. "It seemed 
they just wanted some extra cash." 

The Byte Computer Shop in Hunting- 
ton Beach, California, will still support and 
repair Franklin machines. The manager, 
who also requested anonymity, said how 
well Franklin does in the future will 
depend on public and dealer perception of 
the company. "They filed [for] Chapter 1 1 , 
but that does not mean they have thrown 
in the towel," the manager says. "A lot of 
companies have gone through it." □ 



PACKAGE TRACKS BABY'S PROGRESS 

'Discover Your Baby' developed by psychologists 



BY SCOTT MACE 

Senior Writer 



The day of cradle-to-grave software 
may have come a step closer with 
the introduction of a program that 
lets parents track their baby's develop- 
ment from birth to age 2. 

A team of child psychologists, 
educators, and software programmers has 
developed the program, called Discover 
Your Baby: Birth to Two 
Years. It will be available 
this month for the Apple 
II computer family under 
the Kaleidoscope label for 
about $90. 

Each month parents 
spend a few minutes with 
the software answering 
questions about their 
child's current behavior 
and skills in four develop- 
mental areas: moving, 
thinking, talking, and 
feeling. 

"We've taken the 
work of clinical psycholo- 
gists and made it accessi- 
ble to parents," says Discover Your baby 



Patricia Harrison, president of The BHT 
Group, the Mountain View, California, 
publisher of Kaleidoscope software. 

Harrison says the program recom- 
mends that the parents take certain 
actions at certain times to enrich their 
child's development. 

The BHT Group plans to release two 
other products in late fall, both titled 
Discover Your Child. They will be similar 
in format to Discover Your Baby, but they 




helps you track a baby's developrtient. 
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will cover ages 5-8 years and 8-12 years. 
Versions of the programs for the Commo- 
dore 64 and IBM PC are also planned. 

Each prf i^rain was developed under the 
supervision of Richard P. Swenson, a 
licensed pediatric psychologist and presi- 
dent of a Helena, Montana, child psycholo- 
gy clinic. 

The Discover Your Baby program 
begins by askinj; for vital statistics such as 
the baby's name, sex, and birthdate. The 
questions asked by the program are 
primarily true/false, and are drawn from 
10 widely used and accepted behavioral 
development tests, Harrison says. Among 
the questions are: "Does she cry if you 
leave her alone in a room?" and "Does she 
try to get a toy out of reach?" If the parent 
keeps answering yes, he or she gets more 
questions. Each month when the parent 
begins answering no to certain questions, 
the program produces a development 
profile. It then recommends appropriate 
developmental exercises from a list of 200 



BY KIM BERGHEIM 

Reporter 



With the touch of a key, health 
information and accompanying 
.graphics should appear on pub- 
lic-access computer terminals by the end 
of this sunmier in the San Francisco Bay 
Area. 

The new ser\ice. Healthbase, will 
provide free information on topics such as 
emergency firi-t aid, air-quality control 
readings, and earthquake disaster drills. 
The service will be available from the Bay 
Area Telej^uide. 

Healthbase was demonstrated to doc- 
tors and health professionals at the recent 
.Medconi/Dentcom conference in San 
Francisco. Healthbase, which is geared for 
the public, is the first completed segment 
of the U.N. (United Nations) Worldwide 
Medical Database and Satellite Concept, 
says Peter Tolos, cochairman of the U.N. 
Advisory Committee on Emerging Nations 
Technology, which is coordinating the 
worldwide medical database. Healthbase 
also includes material on cancer warning 
signs, heart disease, and nutrition, he says. 
Another database segment will contain 
information for health-care professionals. 

Tolos is director of programs for TEC/ 
Helix, the Health Information Systems 
Exchange based in San Francisco. TEC/ 
Helix gave information for the develop- 
ment of Healthbase to Chronicle Videotex 
Inc. of San Francisco, which set up Bay 
Area Teleguide last year. 



"Stepping-Stone Activities." 

In an era of "gourmet babies" and 
parents who try to push kids to compete 
against their peers, BHT may have to 
contend with charges that the software 
aggravates parents' tensions about their 
children's performance. But as Harrison 
points out, "Every parent who buys this 
product will have bought at least one child 
development book. The book alone tends 
to set up for the parent a kind of pass/fail 
view of child rearing. Our program 
stresses making progress only in relation 
to your child's progress. All the other tools 
play to your anxieties." 

The insights of child psychologists are 
built into the program. Harrison notes that 
some of the behavior that parents observe 
in children may only appear to be bad. 
"Negative behaviors are appropriate at 
certain ages," Harrison says. "It can be a 
healthy, important step on the way to the 
child's development." The program points 
out these stages and counsels parents on 



The Teleguide is a network of termi- 
nals set up in public places in the Bay Area. 
It has a I6-subject index that includes 
restaurants, hotels, sports, tourist attrac- 
tions, and an entertainment calendar. For 
about $235 per year, an advertiser can 
buy a page or screen of information. Tolos 
says he is waiting for Healthbase sponsors, 
but is confident he'll have them by the end 
of the summer. 

Healthbase is part of a comprehensive 
undertaking. The worldwide medical data- 



NEWS BRIEFS 

The sound of silicon: Those of you who 
were lamenting the breakup of AT&T can 
rest assured that research has continued 
at AT&T Bell Laboratories in Short Hills, 
New Jersey, where scientists recently 
devised a tiny gizmo they have nicknamed 
the "One DT." It's a transistor so small 
that it's been called one-dimensional. The 
device will enable researchers to isolate 
the minuscule noise caused by a single 
electron in a silicon chip. 

Noise in semiconductor chips can 
distort the information being transmitted, 
just as static in a stereo system distorts 
music. Scientists hope that isolating the 
cause of noise in solid state devices may 
ultimately lead to more efficient 
semiconductors. 

"Our mission is to explore what 
happens as you make things .smaller and 



proper activities for children. (BHT is 
sending copies of the first program to 
leading child psychologists for their 
comments.) 

Development profile graphs chart 
curves for the child in each performance 
area, and also display curves representing 
children at the 5th and 95th percentiles in 
that category. (A 95 percentile ranking 
means that 95 percent of the tested 
subjects were at or below the subject's 
level of performance.) 

The program makes a big event of 
certain stages of development. When a 
child reaches such a milestone as being 
able to turn over or laugh aloud, the 
program generates music and a "mile- 
stone screen." Parents can print such 
screens to send to relatives or take to the 
pediatrician. 

The software also includes a place for 
parents to include anecdotes about the 
children, growth charts, and records of all 
childhood diseases and immunizations. □ 



base, scheduled for completion in 1987, 
will cost about $10 billion, says Daniel 
Moody, cochairman of the advisory 
committee. 

The funding is from a consortium of 
private multinational corporations and 
computer, software, and pharmaceutical 
companies, he says. The committee shuns 
government funding because of political 
implications. Moody says. 

Physicians will have access to the 
database on their personal computer via 
Medstar, a satellite that is part of the U.N. 
project. Until the $1 billion satellite is 
ready, information can be beamed from 
existing satellites such as AT&T's Telstar 
II, Moody says. □ 



smaller," said AT&T spokesperson Mar- 
tin Nabut. How small is small? Well, chips 
get smaller every year, and "we're talking 
chips 20 years smaller than they are now," 
chips that will be measured in atoms, 
according to Nabut. 

The One DT is much smaller than a 
wavelength of light. "If you found the 
smallest hole in the most complex 
microprocessor we make, you could fit 
1.000 One DTs in that hole." said Bill 
Skopol, one of the scientists who devel- 
oped the project. Scientists made the One 
DT using electron beam lithography. 

Which brings us back to the ruckus that 
silicon is making. How small is that noise? 
"Well, it's not really noise, but atomic 
activity," Skopol says. 

"We're just exploring new terrain. 
Don't expect to see this device turning up 
in conventional chips for a long time." 

Giselle Bisson 



PUBLIC TO GET HEALTHBASE ACCESS 

Service to provide free information 
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Future-gazing alone would have defeated 
the purpose of book publisher Sybex's 
Computer Pioneer Days held in San 
Francisco recently, so no one bothered to 
hold back the reminiscing. The blast into 
the past brought out a few friendly gibes as 
well. 

Repeated claims about when the first 
personal computer surfaced prompted 
moderator Dave Bunnell of PC World to 
joke, "By the end of the day, we'll have de- 
cided that the brain was the first personal 
computer." 

Most speakers waxed nostalgic about 
the opportunity and esprit de corps of 
Silicon Valley's early days. Eddie Currie, 
formerly of the now defunct MITS (which 
manufactured the Altair, the first personal 
computer) and now president of software 
distributor Lifeboat Associates, said the 
industry is, at the moment, "stuck in orbit 
around a large body." Yep, IBM. He pre- 
dicted that IBM will not remain the 
standard. "Software developers will tell 
you that, for the first time, the software 
industry is ahead of the hardware indus- 
try," Currie said. "Packages are being 
developed that won't run on the PC XT." 

But Alan Kay, formerly of Atari and 
now of Apple, wasn't so glowing in his 
comments. He scolded the microcomputer 
industry for constantly reinventing the 
wheel. Most companies are too worried 
about competing with each other to devote 
any time to studying what has already 
been invented. "Instead of standing on the 
shoulders of giants, the micro industry is 
standing on each other's toes," Kay says. 




Gary Koffler of Datamost goes ethnic thanks 
to Sierra 's anniversary bash. 

We won't state flat out that software 
companies will make money like bandits 
this Christmas, but we couldn't resist 
snappinj^ a photo of Gary Koffler, Data- 
most 's vice president of software, in full 
bandito regalia at the fourth anniversary 
party of Sierra (formerly Sierra On-Line, 
formerly On-Line Software). Koffler 




Alan Kay leaps to be photographed with Maysa Nakamura (left), whose firm created Pac-Man. 



wasn't the only one at the party who had 
to act tough. Ken Williams, president of 
Sierra, had to fire an incompetent and 
allegedly tipsy bartender at the party 
minutes after he arrived to take on his 
hosting duties. Some of Williams' friends 
faithfully tended bar the rest of the night. 
The party had a Mexican motif, and 
Koffler's getup was balanced by Sierra's 
live entertainment, which included maria- 
chis and flamenco dancers. 

The bash occurred in Oakhurst, Cali- 
fornia, about a two-hour drive from 
Yosemite National Park in the Sierra 
foothills. Sierra started in nearby 
Coarsegold; during the past few years. 
Sierra has grown so fast that it's had a 
tough time staying in one place. As a 
measure of its growth and contribution to 
the surrounding community, this rustic 
area is about to get its first McDonald's. 
Oh, the price of success. 

More Fun Facts to Know and Tell: His real 
name is William Hawkins the Third, 

and when he was born, his grandmother 
said he was bom in triplicate. Yes, folks. 




Trip Hawkins says he's not a frequent falter. 




ComputerLand cofounder Ed Faber 

that's where the "Trip" comes from in 
Trip Hawkins, founder of Electronic 
Arts. "It's not 'acid trip' or 'fall down,' " 
he said, while speaking at Sybex's Pioneer 
Days. "They've been calling me Trip since 
I was a kid." OK, OK, we believe you. 

Did you know that ComputerLand 
started out as Computer Shack but 
changed after Radio Shack sued? This Fun 
Fact comes to you courtesy of Ed Faber, 
one of ComputerLand's founders, who was 
also honored at the Sybex bash. 

And last, but certainly not least, a 
footnote: We figure that people such as, 
say, Portia Isaacson of Future Comput- 
ing, or Lori Harp, formerly of Vector 
Graphic, or Jacqui Morby, longtime and 
early microcomputer company investor 
with TA Associates in Boston, might take 
exception to the following statement. But 
gosh, it looks like there just plain old 
weren 't any pioneer women to be honored 
from way back in the early 1970s. Not one 
woman was scheduled to be a speaker at 
the two-day event. Imagine that. 

Denise Caruso 
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Introducing the MST Series 6000 
floppy disk copier. No desktop 
copier reproduces floppies faster 
and more accurately. Or at a lower 
cost per copy Our Winchester disk 
based technology is the reason why 
This stand-alone copier will single- 
handedly format, copy verify and 
sort up to 140 flawless floppies 
per hour All automatically! 

The Series 6000 easily handles 
most of today's industry standard 
formats, including IBM, Apple & 
Commodore. Its versatile job stream- 
ing feature allows you to load a 
series of copy jobs at once, each 
with a different format master 
and have them automatically repro- 
duced in proper sequence. And 
thanks to MST's exclusive Margin 
Code Testing, you'll get consis- 
tently high quality copies every- 
time. Just to be sure, MST is 
serviced nationally by ITT." Sound 
complicated? It's not. In fact, only 
about 15 minutes training is required 
to operate the system. And once 
the copy cycle starts, the operator 
is free to leave, work on other 
projects, and be more productive. 



For more than six years MST has 
led the way in diskette duplication 
technology 

Everything from industrial 
volume initializers and certifiers, to 
high speed computer-based copy- 
ing systems capable of reproducing 
550 floppies per hour Rather not 
handle your copying in-house? 
Then look into our convenient soft- 
ware publishing facilities. Full 
service from diskette certification 
and duplication, to copy protec- 
tion and serialization, as well as 
complete packaging design, print- 
ing, assembly and distribution. 

Find out more about MST and 
our Series 6000 desktop copier 
Mail in the attached coupon and 
take advantage of our special 
introductory offer available to new 
MST customers for a limited time 
only Or call toll free, 1-800-443- 
8515. Because when it comes to 
copying stacks of flawless floppies, 
nobody stacks up to MST 




TM 



YES, I want fast and flawless 
floppy copies! 

Find out how MST can save your 
company time and money on disk- 
ette copying. And get all the details 
on our special "get acquainted" 
offer available for a limited time 
only Just fill out and mail this 
coupon. Or call, toll free, 
1-800-443-8515. 

Name 



Company 



Address 



City/State/Zip 

I'm interested in: (check one) 

□ Desktop copier 

□ Industrial production systems 

□ Software publishing service 

□ More information, so I can decide 
which is right for my business 



World Leader in Diskette 
Processing Solutions 



Media Systems Technology. Inc. 
16950 Armstrong Avenue 
Irvine. California 92714 
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John Gantz 

MARGIN CRUNCH 




Have you ever done it? Have you 
ever lined up your shot, said, "Nine 
ball in the corner pocket," known 
you were aiming poorly, and taken the 
shot anyway? Impulse? Optimism? Who 
knows? The ball just never goes in. 

Like on my call about IBM and the PC 
compatibles. 

I had spent two weeks lining up a 
perfect shot — telling you that IBM PC 
production was ahead of demand, that 
plenty of other PC-compatible markets 
have dropped below the surface of the bog, 
that IBM tended to start lashing out when 
companies producing compatibles got 
more than 20 percent of a particular 
market — then I ruined it by suggesting 
IBM might take a breather. Deviate from 
historical precedent. 

Ha. 1 was wrong. No matter what any 
marketing VP veep from a competing 
company tells you, the recent IBM price 
cuts hurt. They were a little more and a lit- 
tle sooner than expected. 

These are not, if you remember from 
last week's column, the best of times for 
the industry. 

Oh, there is net growth there, but 
profits seem harder to come by. The 
numbers compiled for the table at right are 
based on first-quarter results of 50 public 
companies in the personal computer 
business. First quarter means the first 
quarter to commence in 1984. Because of 
differing fiscal years, that's about all you 
can pin down. 

Compilation of the aggregates is noth- 
ing fancy. Revenues, earnings, and stock 
prices are simply summed — there's been 
no attempt to weight companies by any of 
the usual measures. To give you an idea of 
how the stock market feels about personal 
computer companies, a "disfavor" factor 



John Gantz is editor of the Tech Street 
Journal, a newsletter on the high-tech stock 
market and business performance. 



is computed. This is the multiple of 
earnings growth times the reciprocal of 
the stock price drop from the 52-week 
high. 

Thus, if a company's earnings doubled 
and its June 9th close was half the 52-week 
high, its "disfavor" factor is 4. It's an 
unorthodox way to get at the change in 
price/earnings ratios, but then these are 
unorthodox times. 

Some comments by sector. 

• Systems. Despite the woe at Altos, 
Computer Devices, Eagle, Fortune Sys- 
tems, Vector Graphic, and Wicat, it was 
really Apple that brought this group down, 
because its earnings dropped last quarter 
to 40 percent of what they were the year 
before. Tandy didn't help, either, with a 
paltry 9 percent earnings growth. Even 
Commodore, which grew in revenues 72 
percent to $326 million, grew only 43 
percent in profits, to $36 million. 

• Storage. We've been through this, in 
a previous column, but the odd thing here 
is that earnings growth outpaced revenue 
growth. But then, so many companies 
were in the start-up phase last year that a 
rise in earnings was almost inevitable. 
Seagate was the curve setter with reve- 
nues of $101 million, up 203 percent from 
1983, and earnings up 250 percent to $12 
million. 

• Software. At first glance this is the 
business to be in. After-tax margins hit 18 
percent on earnings that raced past 
revenues. But this was all the doing of 
Lotus Development. The other two heavy- 
weights, MicroPro and Ashton-Tate. both 



had earnings drops. Word from these 
companies is that belts are tightening even 
as we speak. It's enough to make one 
wonder if the pox is contagious and if 
Lotus might catch it. 

• Distribution. It might seem safe, 
investing in the delivery channel instead of 
the suppliers themselves, but don't be 
fooled. Sure, the after-tax margin for the 
group doubled — but only from 1 percent 
to 2 percent. ComputerCraft, Inacomp, 
and Entre had the best showings. The 
latter accounted for 50 percent of the 
group's earnings on 5 percent of its 
revenues. 

There's nothing I'd like better than to 
tell you that this first-quarter margin 
crunch is an anomaly. At heart I'm a 
personal computer industry bigot. 

But I have a sneaking suspicion that 
when the dust settles on 1984's second 
quarter, things aren't going to look much 
better. They might even look worse. 
Ashton-Tate, MicroPro, and a disk drive 
company or two have reported drops in 
revenue, this quarter to last: Corvus, 
Tandon, and others have announced 
layoffs. 

So we wait .... 

For Apple's backlog on Macs to per- 
colate to the bottom line, for Ashton- 
Tate's dBase III to catch on with appli- 
cations developers, for Compaq's new pro- 
duct line to take wing, for Businessland's 
new stores to start tithing profits to head- 
quarters, and for 46 other companies to, 
one way or another, get through the 
crunch. □ 



Personal Computer First Quarter Performance 

Stock Price 
After Tax 1 st Quarter 6/9/84 

# of Margin 84/83 Growth Close as % of Disfavor* 

Sector Companies 84 83 Rev Earn 52-week High Factor 



Systems 


15 


7% 


10% 


33% 


- 9% 


36% 


2.5 


Storage 


16 


10% 


8% 


73% 


112% 


35% 


6.0 


Distribution 


9 


2% 


1% 


135% 


339% 


54% 


8.1 


Software 


4 


18% 


16% 


152% 


190% 


42% 


7.0 


Other 


6 


5% 


1% 


51% 


732% 


55% 


15.0 



*(1984 IQ Earnings/ 1983 IQ Earnings) x (52-week high/close at 6/9/84) 

For list of companies and individual statistics, write TFSI, 3 Courthouse Lane, 
Chelmsford, MA 01 824 
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SUMMER SOFTWARE SPECIAL 



Easy Writer n System 

from SORCIM / I.U.S. Micro Software 




SUGGESTED 
LIST $395. 



Look what you get for one low price: 



Full Featured 
Word Processing 

Spell Checking 

Mail Merging 



Free Phone Support 
for Six Months 

Easy to Learn 

Easy to Use 



If you order software from us, 
you're in good company. You see, 
some of our best customers are 
America's biggest corporations. 

Maybe they're attracted by our 
low, low prices (big companies are 
price-conscious too!). 

Or maybe when you're an 
"IBM", you're looking for some- 
thing extra. Like the personal serv- 
ice, giant inventory, and indepth 
technical support you'll find at 



800-SOFTWARE. 

You see, when you call us, we'll 
take care of you like our business 
depends on it. Because it does. 
Which means when you place an 
order, you can be sure we'll fill it 
promptly. And that our unique 
Order Tracking System^" is keep- 
ing tabs on your order every step of 
the way. 

Most important, we'll be there 
if you need us after your software 



arrives. We'll make sure that you'll 
receive the finest technical sup- 
port and customer service in the 
industry. And that's a promise. 

Next time you're looking for low 
price and great service, do what 
IBM, General Electric, and a lot of 
other big companies do. Pick up 
the phone and give us a call. 

We'll show you why some hard- 
headed companies buy their soft- 
ware from us. 



CALL FOR OTHER SPECIALS 
CALL FOR CORPORATE DISCOUNTS 



□ Quantity discounts available 
through our National 
Accounts Program. 

□ Purchase orders accepted. Please 
call in advance. 

□ Prompt U.P.S. or Federal 
Express shipping. 

□ Overnight delivery available. 



800-227-4587 415-644-3611 

^800-SOFTWARE) 

940 Dwight Way, Berkeley, CA 94710 
j^J^^j ^^^^ 



□ Call for shipping charges, other low 
software prices or for a free catalog. 

□ Prices may change. 

□ International dealers and orders 
welcome: TELEX #751743 
800-SOFTWARE UD. 

CA residents add sales tax. 

Copyright 800-SOFTWARE 1984 



E WORLD S LARGEST 
MPUTER MAIL ORDER FIRM 




ALL MAIL: Conroy-UPointe. Inc. 12060 SW Garden Place. Portland, OR 97223 
SHOWROOMS AT: PORTUND. OR and SEATTLE WA - BOTH OPEN M-SAT 10-6 



HARDWARE for 
yotir APPLE 

APPLE lla. STARTER SYSTEM BY APPLE CAU 




APPU MACINTOSH CAU 
UHIHD IWRMNTY isl00%Pail5SLabwln90()aysl>ris 



DISK DRIVES 



; «nid5kl, 3"«*twFkK)p». i4« $ ?99 1249 
« CENTRAL PT..Fto.Uhlilv*A()i)le DOS J 20 $ 15 



fj-sa 



MICRO-SO 



• »2. 143K Disk Drive 
A2 Controllw Card 

• AdO, I60K. Olive 

• »70,?86K. Olive 
H4D/A ;0Controller 



S34S $219 

SIOO $ 79 

S449 $299 

SS99 $299 

tlOO $ 79 



1/2 HIGH ALPS. »4a Belt Drrve. 163K $299 $199 

nDiucc TEAC. T4a Direct Drive. 163K $349 $219 

UHKCO lEAC. isa OouWe Sided. 326K J 449 $329 

Controller Cud by Coml $110 $ 49 



Rana Elite 1. 163X. 40Irack 
Elite Z 329(. 80 Track 
MM Elite 3. 652K 160 Track 
Mm Elite Controller 



$379 $239 

$649 $399 

$849 $499 

$145 $ 89 



RAM EXPANSION 



« ComX.80col •64K RAM.ta He, 1 VrWt» $ 199 

• RAM Card, 1 Vr Wty (ll») 1« I 179 

• Micioioft. RAM Card (IK) 

• TiUn/SMum RAM Card (ll-l 

RAM Card |ll«| 
RAM Card (ll") 
Soltwart 



$ 99 
$ 39 

16K S 100 $ 69 
32K {249 $159 
m S4?S $249 
12aK $599 $359 
Call 




VIDEO CARDS 



• ComX. 80col »64K RAM(lle| 1 yr vdy $ 199 

• VkJei. VideoTerm 80 col (♦ or e| i . It 

• Ultralerm |«orel $ ; '9 
Solt Video Siiitch III •] { 15 
Enhancer II |ll«l $ 149 
Function 9rip (IK| J 39 

We Have Full Videx Line Call Up lo 



MISCELLANEOUS 



• ALS.The CP/M Cjrd V3 0<* or elSPECIAL $ 399 

• Z Card II (• or e| CP/M 2 2 SPECIAL $ 169 
ASTAR. Rf Modulalot. lo use TV $ 35 

• CCS. Serial Interface 7710 (Set BAUD) J 150 
CtMlkboHd, Power Pad $ 100 
DiiiUIRM.. CP/M GoM Card (W/64K) $495 

• Ejpand m Gold Cd to 192K $ 325 

• EjKskle. WId Caril (copief , II • only)SPl $110 

WIdCard 2|copia. 'oie) $140 

KENSINGTON. System Saver $ 90 

Modem |Mk| S 140 

Surge Supmssor Hac) $ 50 

Starlet Pik (MacI $ 90 

Kliy Tronic. KB200 keyt»ard |ll *) $ 298 

Koala, louch Tablet w/Micro lllustrat« $ 125 

Kraft. Joystick lAp 11/11*) $ 65 

Paddle(Ap ll/IK) t 50 

MtR.SupRlanl-'oie) $ 50 

• Microsoft. 780 SoHcard (•ore) $345 

• 780 Sollcard Hus (♦ Of e| $ 465 

• 780Sol1cardPtemium(ll«) $695 

• ZSOSoltcard Premium(lle) $495 

• Orange Micro, Grappler Plus (e or *) $ 149 

I6K Butler Board lor Grappler Plus $175 

Bullered Grappler Plus, 16K $239 

Paymar, l.o»er Case Chip, Rev 7|ll«) $ 50 

• PCPI. Applicaid, 14 features 6Mh; $ 375 
RH Electronio, Super Fan II $ 75 

• Ttlan /Saturn, Accelerator II $ 599 
Tranund/SSM. AlOII, Serial /Para I /F $ 225 
TG Products. Game Paddles (ll'>) t 40 

Joystick (ll») $ 60 

Vide>. PSIOI/FCard $229 

WICO. Mouse. Complete $179 



$ 99 
$189 
$279 
$ 25 
$ 99 
$ 29 
oli 



$199 
I 99 
$ 25 
$ 99 
$ 75 
$359 
$239 
$ 59 
$ 39 
$ 65 
$109 
$ 39 
$ 64 
$219 
$ 85 
$ 49 
$ 39 
$ 30 
$345 
$465 
$479 
$339 
$119 
$119 
$179 
$ 39 
$275 
$ 59 
$399 
$169 
t 29 
$ 45 
$169 
$119 



SOFTWARE for y ottr APPLE 



BUSINESS & TRAINING 



NEW J : 



$119 



Arlrtronicc, j^nt (lie or He only) 

Jane (IK| HEW S 295 $ 195 

* ApplM Soft Tach.. VersaFoim S 389 $259 
Artici. Magic Mndo» II SIM $ 99 

* Athton-TMa. dBase II (Red CP/M 80) J t% Call 

Friday (Requires CP/M 80) S '.V': $ 199 

BP1Srtlam<.GLAR.AP,PRorlNV.each J 395 $269 

* Bnxlartaund.BankSlWntefO(Sl>elle<,ea S 70 $ 45 
BuakwasSoluNon*. Jack2|1k!| MEW S 395 $265 

Increditie Jack NEW S 129 $ 89 

Contin«ntal.GL.AR,APorPR,each S250 $165 

* Home Accountant { 75 $ 49 
Tax Advantage S 70 $ 47 

CDEX.oii\ft9cA:.Mi*plan« Apple lle.ea $ 60 $ 40 

DoMjana(.M«ke)Analy;er S 350 $225 

Market Managa S 300 $ 195 

Market Mcroscope S 700 $ 450 

Ri>liG«ll«r,Quickcode Of dGiaph.ea. S295 $195 

dUility llor dBase II) $ 99 $ 65 

Haydon, Pie Wtiter (Specily SOcol bd| S 150 % 99 

* Howard Soa Tax Preparer, 1984 S 250 $ 185 
Knowara, Knooare NEW S 95 $ 64 
UK. Lener Pi^rteclw/Mail Merge S 150 $ 99 
Micro Pro. lall require ZSOCP/M Card) 

* MvdSIany.'Aiiplicafd tCP/M SPECIAL S 695 $295 

* InloStar K/Applicafd &CP/M SPECIAL $ 695 $295 

* WotdSlaf'-* Training Manual SPECIAL $ 495 $239 

* SpelSI«'-orMailMerge'-.ea, SPECIAL $250 $129 
<k WotdSbrPio«essional,4Pak SPECIAL $695 $355 

* Options PakSS/MM/Sl SPECIAL $ 345 $155 
Micfonft, Mul>-nan. Apple DOS » CP M $195 $129 

* OtborrwA^omX. (Disk and Boot) (Slat , Bik t M.!th| 

Sofne Common Basic Proerams(75ea I $100 $ 49 

Piactical8isicPro«fams(40ea) $100 $ 49 

PMcMlM, Regwfes CP ft S MBasir 64K 

Ser«s40GL&ARiAPall3 $ 396 $239 

Piai«ac«.Pertect Writer /SpelT2pak(CP/M) $ 399 $199 

* Quarii. Mbfd Juggler g Lexiclieck (lie) $ 189 $ 139 
SamiblA Sen Spellei or Bookends, a $ 125 $ 85 
Slarra/On'Urw.SaeefiWnef Pro, 2Pak $200 $135 



ScreenWrto II $ 130 
The Dictnnary NEW $ 100 



$ 89 
$ 69 



Gen Manager ll'NEW $230 $155 



Homewfd 

* Silicon VaMay. Wbfd Handler 

* List Handler 

* Handter Pak (Word, List $ Spell) 
Softwara Arti. TK<Solver (for lie or lie) 
Softwara PuUiahint, PES File 
(specity ♦ Of e) PES Reporl 

PES Grapb 
PES Wnte (lie) 
I. DB Master Versnn 4 0 
DB Utility I or II 
JtraPlan 
VWC0(p,Msicalc33|ll'*t 



$ 50 $ 34 

S 60 $ 39 

$ 50 $ 33 

$130 $ 85 

$299 $199 



$125 
$125 
$125 
$125 



$ 84 
$ 84 
$ 84 
$ 84 



$350 $229 



$129 
$ 18 



$ 87 
$119 



ViaiCorp. 



diL tnhdfiLtd 
('is'lile or VisiDei, each 



$/'- 



$179 
$179 



UTILITY & SYSTEM 



Baagla. GPIE or Alpha FVit, each 


J 35 


$ 


27 


Ap Mechanic, Disquick or Pronto DGSea $ 30 


$ 


19 


DouMe Take or JWily City, each 


5 30 


$ 


19 


Flex Test Of Frame Up, each 


$ 30 


$ 


19 


Typetaces, Tip Disk »1 Of DOS Boss, each $ 20 


$ 


15 


Cantral Point Filer. DOS 33 $ Util 


$ 20 


$ 


15 


C^fiy II nus Ibt copier) 


$ 40 


$ 


30 


Einstain. Compiler -ApplesDil BASIC 


$129 


$ 


85 


Epsoa Graphics Dump 


$ 15 


$ 


9 


Ftayaa, Tentmal F^fof Smartmodem 


$ 100 


$ 


65 


Intoft. GraFORTH II by Paul 1 utus 


$ 90 


$ 


65 


Microaoft. AIDS 


S 125 


$ 


85 


fnrtran 80 


S 195 


$135 


COMPLETE MICROSOFT UNE IN STOCK 




Omasa. Locksmith (bit copier) 


$ 100 


$ 


75 


Panguin, Complele Graphits System 1 


S 80 


i 


54 


Graphics Magician 


$ 60 


$ 


41 


Ptx)«nix. Zoom Giatix 


$ 40 


$ 


34 


Quality. Bag ot Tricks 


$ 40 


$ 


29 


Tarrafiin. Logo 


$ 99 


$ 


65 


United SVW. ASCII Express The Pro 


$130 


$ 


87 


LJtrlico. [ v^en^al Data Dupficatm III 


5 80 


$ 


49 



HOME & EDUCATIONAL 



Atari. Centpede. PacMan or Donkey K. 


ea 


$ 35 


$ 


28 


Barrona. Study Program tor SAT 




$ 90 


$ 


60 


Baagia Broa., Beagle Bag 




$ 30 


$ 


19 


Bluflchip. Millionaire 




$ 60 


$ 


40 


ftodertand. ChopMler or Lode Runier.ei 


$ 35 


$ 


23 


Arcade Machine 




$ 60 


$ 


40 


Apple Panic 




S 30 


$ 


20 


CBS. C Goren Learning Bridge 




$ 80 


$ 


54 


* ContinentaL Home Accountant 




J 75 


$ 


49 


Datasoft. A/tec or Zaxxon each 




S 40 


$ 


27 


Davidson. Speed Reader II 




$ 70 


$ 


47 


Wtiid Aitackiof Math Blastef'ea 




J 50 


$ 


34 


EdU'Wara. (Large Inventory) 




35% oH list 


Harcourt. Computer Ptep tor SAT 




$ 80 


$ 


54 , 


Haydan. ^rgon III (Chess) 




S 50 


$ 


34 


Infocom. Zork 1,11,111, or Slarcross, each 


$ 40 


$ 


27 


* lnsoft.K>ames,Zarg/Spider Raid/Grapple 


$ 82 


$ 


25 


Knowara, Knoware 1 


EW 


$ 95 


$ 


64 


Koala, lull me in stock, CALL 




35% off list 


Lsaming Co,. ILarge Inventory) 




35% oft list 


Microaoft Fyping Tutor II 




J 25 


$ 


17 


Monogram. Dollars and $ense 




$100 


$ 


69 


Origin, Ultima III 




$ 60 


$ 


40 


ScartMrough /Lightning, Mastertype 


$ 40 


$ 


27 


Siarra/On-Una, IJlttmj II 




J 60 


$ 


40 


Sir Toch. Wi.-aidry 




» 50 


$ 


35 


Spinnaker, full line m stock, CALL 




3S%otf list 


Sub Logic, flight Simulator II 




J 50 


$ 


37 


Terrapin, I op,o 




S 99 


t 


6S 



OVERSTOCK SPECIALS 

* OKIDATA MICROLINE 80 

ONETIME. 
QUANTITY UMITED 




80 cps. Pin Anction feed, 80 col., 1 32 col, compressed 
96ASCII. Graphics. Parallel $ 299 $ 179 



MISCELLANEOUS 



Elactnxiic ftotedion. Lemon 
Lme 
F*ach 
Orange 

Kenstnglon. PC Saver "lme Cord wtiltef 
Ne^mrX. /Wf^w, 4outlet, w.1iller surge 



IISI 
PRtCl 
$ 60 
S 90 
$ 98 
$ 140 
S 50 

$ m 



OUR 
PRICE 



★ MEANS A BEST BUY 



DISKETTES 



LIST 
PRICE 



OUD 
PHICE 



CONROYLAPOINTE DISKETTES 

3 Year bmrted Warranty lop (Quality product and we guarsi 
tee 4 with our name Bulk packaged 



10ea,SS/SO, 35 Track lApp^, etc) 






$ 21 


100 ea, SS/SD, 35 Itack (Aople, etc ] 






149 


lOOOea, SS/Sa 35 Irack ^pple, etc ) 






1245 


10ea,DS/DO, 40 Track (IBM, H.T) 






29 


100 ea, OS/DO, 40 Irack (IBM, H/f) 






239 


1000ea,DS/[)0, 40 Irack (IBM, H/P) 






1995 


AMOEK.rDisl<eltes,Pac-IO 


$ 


60 


$ 49 


CDC lOOea SS/W. 401 {Apple. IBM) 


$550 


$195 


10eaSS/Da40l|Ap(<eLlBM| 


$ 


55 


$ 21 


IOOeaDS/DD.40inBMH/P) 


$750 


$295 


10eaOS/DD.40T(l»llH/P| 


$ 


75 


$ 32 


OYSAH 10eaSS/D0|A«fcelc) 


$ 


41 


$ 29 


10eaDS/IX)48I|IBM>l/P.elc,) 


$ 


69 


$ 43 


MAXELL. lOeach, MDl, SS/DD 


$ 


55 


$ 29 


lOeach, MD2,DS.T)D 


$ 


75 


$ 39 


VERBATIM. lOeach MO525-01 SS/BO $ 


49 


$ 25 


IOeathMD34, DS ./DO 


S 


84 


$ 35 



GENEMK" DISKETTES -AS LOW AS $1 

W/Jackets, no latiels, top guakly 90 day limited warrjnrv 

lOOfiSS'SO, 35 Track (Apple, Atari) $415 $ 130 

1000 ea, SS/SD, 35 Track (AppleAan) $4150 $ 995 

lOOei DS.'DD,48TPI(IBMH/P) $ 626 $ 170 

lOOOeiDS-™), 48TP1(IBMH-'P) $6260 $1400 



4 IC)(, Calculator NEW 

41C, Calculator 

41CV, Calculator w 2 2K 



S 325 $ 275 
$ 195 $ 149 
$ 275 $ 219 



A 



for the ATARI 

f!ANA 1000 Drive. 320K $ 449 $ 369 
KOALA, Pad » 'Micro lllus $ 100 $ 75 



MODEMS ACCESSORIES 


LISI 
PRICF 


OUR 
PRICE 


ANCHOR, Sgnaiman Mark Xil 


S 399 


$269 


HAYES. IBM-PC Smartmodem 1200B 


J 599 


$419 


IBM-PC Smaflcnm II Software 


$ 149 


$109 


Micromodem lie w/Smartcom 


$329 


$239 


Micioniodem lOOISIOObus) 


$399 


$275 


Stack Ctironogiapli (R&232I 


$249 


$189 


Stack Snartmodem 30O(RS 232) 


$289 


$225 


Smadmodem 1200 (RS 232) 


$699 


$535 


IBMPCtoModMnCabla 


$ 39 


$ 29 


KENSINGTON. Modem I20O NEW 


$595 


$385 


NOVATION. 1 03/2 1 2 Smait Cat 


J 595 


$415 


ACCESS 1-2-3 |120O6->Crosstalk XVI) 


$596 


$399 


AppleCatll300BAUD 


$389 


$249 


212AppleCal 1200BAUD 


$725 


$559 


Cat 


$ 189 


$139 


JCat 


$149 


$104 


212 Auto Cat 


$695 


$579 


QUAORAM. 






Quadmodem, Internal IBM (July) 


$596 


Can 


Quadmodem, Stand atone (iuly) 


$695 


CaM 



SOFTWARE'SEE APPLE OR IBH UTILtn SOFIWARE SECTIONS 



MONITORS ACCESSORIES 

• AMDEK. i: Green, 113000 $ 200 $125 

• 12 Amber, MOOA $210 $149 

• 12' Amber, KSlQAIor IBM-PC $230 $149 

• 13"Col0fl-i, Composite $ 379 $289 
« 13 Color ll,RGB,HiRes,(lBM /Apple) $529 $439 

13 , Color IV, RGB, 72DHx40W,(IBM| $ 795 $685 

DVMIIfCaof lloillltoApplelll.'T $199 $175 

• PMNCET0riRGBFtRes,HX12 $ 795 $499 

• RGB Ml Res. SR I 2 $ 799 CM 

• Ambef, MAX 12 (lor Mono Board) $249 $199 

• QUAORAM. (Juadchrome \T RGBCoior $ 695 $ 495 

• Ouadsc/een 17-968<512 $1995 $1596 
ZENITH. 12 ' Green, 7VM123 $ 200 $ 99 

17' Amtwr A^124 $ 200 $149 



PLOTTERS 

AMDEKAmplollLepen, I0>14Bed 



$1099 $ 899 



LLSI 



PRINTERS ACCESSO 
DOT MATRIX: 

EPSON. RX80FT lOOcps $499 

RX80, lOOcps $ 399 

FX80, I60cps $ 699 

FXlOO, 160CPS $ 895 

MXIOOF/T, 80cps,w,'Gfaltrax» $ 995 

Apple II Graphics Dump Program $ 15 

• MANNESMANNSpinL SOcol 80cps $399 
TALLY. 160L 80 col lettps $ 798 

I80L132COL 160CPS $1098 

OKIDATA. 8Q SOcol SOcpipafa SPl $ 299 

82A.80cot . 120 cps, para. $ 349 

83A, 132 col, 120 CPS, para $ 749 

»t 136 col. 200 cps, para $1395 

9Z80COI, 160cps.para. $ 599 

93 136COI, 160cps,para $ 999 

235CP,Pjcemarli.350q>s,pafa $2695 

2410P,Pacemark. 350cps,para $2995 
Accessories, Hug 'N Flay,Tractcrs,Qfcigfaph 

ORANGE MKRO.Granpler* tor Apple $ 165 

PRACTICAL. Moobult In-ljne 64K,Para $ 349 

Maobu1tln-Une64K.Ser $ 349 

QUAORAM. Quadiet Jet ColoiPnnte) { 895 

• STAR MIC. Gemini Iff'X. 120cps $ 499 

Gemini IS'X. 120cps $ 549 

LETTER QUALITY: 

AMDEK ™n. Wnps Para * Ser $ 1675 

• TTX I ].'. ;i:»,»«iJ.^> C^SfncJ) J 649 
JUKI, ■ .V • ,■ - ■ , ■ J 59S 



OUR 

raict 

339 
299 
495 
689 
495 
9 
299 
568 
778 
LOW! 
$ 319 
$ 599 
$1095 
$ 4«9 
$ 749 
$2095 
$2395 
CM 
$ 119 
$ 259 
$ 259 
$ 795 
$ 289 
$ 439 

$1450 
$ 439 
$ 459 



PRINTER INTERFACES and BUFFERS: 

IBM PC Paul* Primer Cable $ 60 $ 35 

Apple II 1-1 S, Cable (or Epson or Gemini $ 96 $ 59 
QUAORAM. 

Micro(a;er, w/Copy, PP8K. »MP8w/VS $ 189 $ 139 
Microla;er,w./Copy,PP, 64M*IP64w« $ 319 $ 239 
Microlazei.w.'topy, PP, 128KW/PS $ 465 $345 
Microla!er,SnapOT,8KPP, Epson « /PS $ 179 $ 145 
Miciolam, Snap-on, $4K.PP, Epson w /PS $ 319 $ 235 
All Waolarers are expanijable fn/capy ID M2fQ [Siapon u 64K) 
SUPPLIES: Tractor feed Paper, Ribhoos, Daisy Wheels 



nDnroiux i>irnisu«Ti>\u lun TCBUF ■A"™ l!«MS»C»il» PoitUM Ot »;J2J--Iiidrt uli»l«ii»««»t«»idita 

UnUtKINu InrUKIMIIUII ANU ItKMd: fci tems wsuJIly >i srock Cnnwis Cti«l<i MewPi Oid«l, fwtufw 1000 Checks md GDwff>m«it C1«ts wr iin.iirtn1»l> hvm Pwsoftil o* dhfi Cwnpjny Owki 
illM ?OdiTito cirif No COD PiicR r*n*c1 1 3^ casn O.Kount so ADO 3Sto itBvf [x.crIw VISA MjMfitKd oi Ameicjn iiprru for US M*n1and «3<1 3S IJSm^imuml 1w sNipiwt imoiincr mil hindling (SliHI Ely UPS 
Uf^ iioonfl TS M»nd*d M jdd 3^ lJ10min.mum) mof* Iw UPS Blur loi SIIH Add i^itlolil (US min.munil Iw SJWH tof USPoHlf AfXlw IPO foi Ha«i Alisli irvj Clflldl, UPSii in »|W iieisonly ill olfiws are PofliJ to 
cil wtrte w ipedy Poslil Iwpign oidm eicepl Ciowja 'or SIIH add \»\ IJ2b mmmum) tot Si4H picffll foi montlon «M 30V llbO mmmuml rci SliH All oricri n*illt>lily ii»d itwcrlicAoftt wbrd to Micri of chinp 
withoiil i>olice M c»i 10 yerily All goodi «f ow> include •aoanly *id »ri guirmtepd !0 •wa Our to oo( w« pricis AiKl ouf KSuwice lluf you ml fll iww unuwd oroduds. All SALES ARf flHAl Call Cwloie iftuiniiyi goods kii 
repair di fnplacffflefil Odeiiifcsiyrt wffi inwIiKiwI SI&M chugBi «al be lelufiflfd OfltKROISH HOURS 6AM I06PM PSI Mondly througit (f«Jly imj I01O ASJtu'dat 6 A M hole is 9 A M in New yof A 
OUR REFERENCES: we haw two aicompiilers and e1earO(s<s since IKR a compwleideaiey wnte 1978 and mtomiwley mailorder smce isao :st wefaate Ban* 1S031 64J4678 Wi befcmi lo Ihe Chamtw 
0I Commetce SAM, and Diifd M«Ming Assooalion w cai Dunn and BraOslreelil you are a swbscntier 

(cnnoKAM * fasuaa • and Genef.l-aielfadeniansol Coml Coipoialion PCAAasleiCaid-and SotRAWaietiademaiAsol Matniam Computer 



CASH & CARRY OUTLETS: 

O'lei coijrilfi '.liif, only Open Mofidjy thfough Fraday 1000 
until 6 00 Saturday, lOOOurrlil 600 
PORTLAND. OREGON-NEW LOCATION' At Parh 217 Ii«9td «t 
inteiscctioo □( ?1 7 inQ 99W [jDmmg tfom Porliand on 9W. Uke 
immetMe led afiet 2H ompass and Teixo Station Cd 620-S59& 
SEAnU. IIMSH.-3S40 l?8lh Ave SL Bfltevue. WA 96006 T^- 
641 4736 m Loeftmanns Plwa neai Ut\xx\» Sausre, SE ol H*v 
405 i 90 and jt SE 3»h & Richards 





Formerly Computer Exchdn^e 

WANT AND KNOW HOW TO USE IT' 



O.V PRICES TO PROFESSIONALS WHO KNOW WHA T THEY 

SUPPLY CENTER for iBM-PC or XT 



256K IBM-PC or XT 

320/360K Disk Drives by CDC 

90 Day Limited Wananty By Us 
i^L^ Call lor Details 



@I98't, Setv.ce Mark ol in i.o/-LaPointe, I 



1984 ()vConroy-L3Po 

1 1 Ri^nc 



IBM-PC 0' XT 



DRIVES 



MB 

ACCESSORIES 



PC-Backup. 16MB. Ciftridge Idpc J2I95 Cdi 

PC-ST0R4IMB/17MB[)6kiB* kuc Sts $5995 Cal 

Amitek V. 7 height intKiul i:'- 1 iSW $ 329 $ 249 
Cable. Amdisk III to IBM-PC mteiface Cai 

V 




(§g) 

CONTRPL 
DATA 



320K/3eOK DS/DD DISK DRIVES 

Wtti Detailed Installation Instructions 
30 Day bmited Warrantv by f a( torv Aultiofi/H Distrttx/tor 
Same as now OC 
installed t>y IBM S 1 Ot> FULL HEIGHT 

CDC HALF $165 HEIGHT 

LIST 0U« 

\AJ\r, h H Dual Dnve Inaallatnn KjI S 30 t 16 



10 MEG (XT) DISK KITS 



■ XT compatible wiih 
DISK SYSTEMS Kils 
: 2 0/2 1 Complaely 
'OS manual Easy to 
' Controllef Card and 

NEW $ 869 



«as9 



.vr your PC to ;0 meg .tml tn 

me ol the lollo«ing INIERNAl HAN 
Iff quality engineered to work with [ 
XT compatible All you need is y;.iu' 
install Includes 10 Megabyte Hard I 

InstlUiTri'v 

Ol'I'X Internal 10 met Hard Oi5> Kit 

KKmiennan 
Lobs 

Megalkgtil loa lOmbytt Hard Disk M NEW 

MAYNARD 

10 meg Hard Disk Kit WSl ^^n^lil.^r ContralB 
will accept 3Sandslarmc<iiiip $1395 $1150 

QUADRAM. 

Quaddisk Internal Hard Disia m Controller 

6M6 Removable NEW $2295 

6Me Fixed NEW $1995 

12MB Fixed NEW $2250 

27M6 Fixed NEW $2895 

72MB Fixed NEW $6500 



TAVA-PC IBM COMPATIBLE 

TAVA PC 256K. 2 Hall HeigW COC 360K Onyes. Dok Control 
lex, Color Graphics Card and 

• with no Monitor $2345 $1995 

with Amdek Amber Monitor 3 IQA $2575 $2139 

With Amdek Green Monitor 300G $2545 $2139 

with Amdek Color I + Monitor $2 724 $2279 

with Itloppy 10 MB Hard Disk 
IBM XT Compatible by ComX $3995 $2795 

We find the TAW-PC to be as ,:ompji.bip with the IBM PC 
as the Compaq. Eagle and Cofumb'S PC World |Aptil 1984) 
says "The TAVA PC strongly resembles the IBM-PC in looks 
and oppi-alion " 



OUR AD 

#F7 



MEMBER 




AlinCI/ MAI 4 in 1 Multple Board. Color 

^mutrv Graphics&Mono. Para ftjrt J 499 

ComboHus 64K. S/P/tX i 395 

ComboPkis 256K. S/P/CC S 695 

MegaPlusll.64K. S/P/CC J 445 

Megaflus II. 25«. S/P/CC $ 695 

256K MegaPlus II Expander $ 395 

SixPjkHus. m. S/P/CC -fS/W $ 395 

SiPlkPte. 256K.S/P/a *S^» J 695 

SlWOte. 384K.S/P/CC ■►S/W $895 

Gam Port tor SixPak $ 50 

l/t3 Plus II, S/P/CC $215 

1/DPIusll.S/P/CC/G $265 

I/0PIusII.2S/P/CCA; $315 

MonoGrapliPlus"P/CC|(orLotus| $496 
PCNet Starter Kt PC002 
PCNet. Circul Board. PCOOl 

Supervision. 132COI , mono board $ 799 

Graphics Adapter lor Supervision $ 250 

Phalklvtarri (Requires Kit) $ 100 

^ Chalkboard Slartet Kit J 50 

*ComX 'conoR*M-258<RAMCardw/FKllak- 

emulator and spoder sofh*are $ 495 

IINI-I, Monitor tilt S swivel base $ 50 

310 9 toot keyboard caHe S 40 

Vertical Cai System Stand" $ 25 

Monochrome Ext Cable Pair $ 50 

UCDpl 11 CC Cokxgraphics w/para $245 

nCnWfULCO Graphic card. Mono $499 

KouTrnnir K8S1^-S><< ><«yboard $209 

l\cy IIUIIIl. KB5151. SW keyboard HEW $ 255 

KB5151ir. keyboard NEW $ 255 

L<_.3|^ Koala Pad "w /PC Design $150 

I lUCJICl Propammers Guide S 15 

MAYNARD "^"^""(^ 19 '^('-"''c $ sa 

'"/ly Memory Card no RAM $ 199 

SANDSTAR Memory card 256K $499 

CCDICC HaidDlsk I T Modute |HOM| $ 495 

OCKICO HardOisk Cable $ 30 

Para PbrtModute (PPM) $ 59 

Senal Purl Module ISPMI $ 95 

Clock U Module (CCM) $ 55 

GameAdaplerModutelGPMI $ 49 

Memory Module tTK (MMO) $ 122 

Memory Moduki 256K IMM2561 $ 422 

* XT 1 0 meg Hard Disks I /T WSl $1395 



'CCS 



CURTIS 



399 
265 
495 
345 
595 
295 
265 
495 
595 
39 
ISO 
185 
215 
375 
095 
495 
499 
150 
73 
34 
WMdisk 
325 
39 
30 
19 
35 
169 
349 
159 
189 
189 
99 
14 
79 
169 
399 
395 
27 
49 
79 
48 
43 
99 
357 
150 



(1st out 
ma PUCE 

MICROSOFT SyslemCard 256K$ W5 $ 450 
Mouse $ 195 $ 145 

MOUSE SYSTIMa PC Mouse w/xHware $ 295 $ 195 
MAGNUM. PC MasterCard" 1.536K. Multifunction 
S P C CC with SotRAM- software which provides printer 
spooler. RAM d^k S, many other functions $4995 $3950 

PLANTRONICS 

Coloi Board &Cok)rmagic. 16coloi,w,Para $ 559 $ 395 
Cokii Boards Draftsman 1 6 color w /Para $ 559 $ 395 



PAflAOtSE. MultiDisplay Card 

«(Juadlink NEWEST VERSIOH 

Quadboard. no RAM expand to 384K 
Quadboar d 64K, expand to 384K. VP/CC 
Quadboard 256K. expand to 3MK,S/P/CC 

♦ Quadboard 384K. S/PAX 
Quadboard II. oo RAM. eipand K 256K 
Quadboard II, 64l(.expand to 25«,2S« 
Quadboard II. 256K. 7^ 

Quad 512 *64K plus serial port 
Quad 512 -• 258< plus senal port 
Quad 512- 512K plus serial port 
Quadcolor I. board. 16 colors 

* Upgrade Quadcolor I to II kit 
Quadvue, board. Mono/S/P/CC 

w Quadchrome, 12" RGB Cokx Monrtor 
Quadscreen. I7'96S<512MonoMon<or 

a? V B Super RIO with 256K 
"m.'. RIO Plus with 256K 

Graphix Plus 
Ta^mSir^^P^"^^ Master 
IC<.IIiai 1st MATE. 64KS.'P/CC 
1st MAIL 256R. S/P/CC 
Captain. 64K,S/P/CC 
Caplain.3e4K.S/P/CC 
Wave. 25« (short board) 
f-. Bosun. S.P/CCIshort brd 1 

I iLan Acceleralcr PC 18086 ♦ 128K1 

TG PRODUCTS i^m^ 

VMCO. IBM PC Mouse 



NEW $ 595 $ 435 



$ 275 



$ 796 
$1996 



689 
665 
396 
695 
389 
589 
$ 424 
$ 796 
$ 499 
$ 195 
$ 996 
$ 45 
S lOO 



480 

215 
279 
525 
625 
215 
265 
395 
265 
420 
625 
215 
199 
CiM 
» 495 
$1595 

$ 499 
$ 499 

$ 285 
$ 545 
$ 275 
$ 399 
$ 324 
$ 595 
$ 369 
$ 145 
$ 750 
$ 30 
$ 69 




Prices and availalxlity sul)|ect to ctiange Call 
Call for Largtr 



$49 



Quantity Prices 

* 9Each,64K. 200 ns, MEMORY CHIP KIT 
90 Day Warranty tiy us 



$325 



S295 Two or more. 

★ ComX EconoRAM'" 256K BOARD 

Fully Compatible 1 Year bmited Wairanty by ComX 
m Fastrak" RAM Disk EmulalDi and Spooler Software 
WorksonDOSl 1.2 0or 2 1 



-At MEANS A BEST BUY 



SOFTWARE for IIM-PC or XT 



BUSINESS & TRAINING 



NEW S 695 

$495 
$ 30 
$ 15 
$295 



$ 70 
$ 150 
$ 125 
$495 
$350 
$300 
$ 700 



APPt-IED SOFT TtCH,. Versaloim $ 389 
ARKTRONICS. lane NEW $ 296 

ASHTON TATI 

FiameworK avail July /Aug 

• dBase II. (req PC DOS & 128KI 
dBase II User's Guide |Book| 
Everyman's OB Primer (Book) 
Friday 

ASK MICRO, GL.AR.AP.INVor PR, each $ 595 
A'll.Irsining Programs— Wde line in stock $ 76 

• BRODERBUND. Bank Street Writer $ 80 
BPI, Gti' I Aicig.AR.AP or PR. each $ 595 
BUSINESS SOLUnOMS. Jack 2 NEW $ 495 
CDEX. Ir,iinnjitor ^arge inventory) $ 70 
CHANG LABS. Micro Plan $ 496 

• CONTINENTAL Tax Advantage 

Home Accountant Plus 
fCM (Fitinfc Catatoging Mailing) 
Property Management 
DOHy JONES. Market Analyier 
Market Managei 
Market Microscope 
FOXtiGELLEa 
Quckcode, dGrapti. Grafox or (b. each 
dUtii (MSD0SorCP/M86.each) 
HAYDEN. IBM Pie Writer 

Pe Speller or Sargon lli.each 
HOWARDSOFT, 

lai Preoaier, 1984-lor 1983 year $295 
HUMAN EO<3E.M)na9!niertorSiies» $250 
lUS. EasyWntet II System $ 350 

EasySpeller II $ lOO 

Business System G1.->AR«AP $1496 
GUARAP.OE or INV each $ 595 

• INSOrr. Data Design (easy lo use DBMS) $ 250 

GraFORTH (animated 30 graohicsl $ 125 
KNOWARE. K/ioware (reg. graphics) NEW $ 96 
UFETREE. Volkswriter 12 $ 195 

Votkswriter Deluxe $ 295 

• LOTUSi,123 $495 

Symphony. (ava< July /Aug) NEW $ 695 
1-2310 Symplniy. (avaX Ijty/Aug) NEW $ 200 
QUE. Using 123 (Book) S 15 

MICROPRO. WordStar" SPECIAL $ 495 
MsilMerge'- SPECIAL $ 250 

CoriectSlai" NEW $ 345 

• WordStar Professional. 4 Pak SPCCIAL $ 695 
ProOptions SS/MM/SI SPECIAL $ 345 
Slailndex- SPECIAL $195 
IntoStar" SPECIAL $ 495 

• MICRORIM. R base. Series 4000 $ 495 

Extended Report Writer NEW $ 150 



$296 
$ 99 
$200 
$ 50 



$265 
$195 

$465 
Call 
S 20 
$ 12 
$199 
$295 
$ 50 
$ 56 
$395 
$335 
$ 47 
$335 
$ 45 
$ 89 
$ 79 
$329 
$225 
$195 
$450 

$195 
$ 65 
$135 
$ 34 

$220 
$169 
$259 
$ 68 
$995 
$395 
$125 
$ 95 
$ 64 
$130 
$195 
$309 
$465 
$135 
$ 12 
$239 
$129 
$125 
$355 
$155 
$109 
$259 
$299 
$ 99 



BUSINESS & TRAINING 



MICROSOFT, Mij,lipl,in (MSKlsl $ 195 $ 129 

W>rd(PCDO?i $375 $259 

Wvi.l ««• Miiir..- (PCOOS) $ 475 $ 325 

ttnanoal Statement $100 $ 69 

Hudget $ 150 $ 99 

MONOGRAM, Dollars & $ense $165 $110 

MULTIMATE, Mulbmale $495 $295 

OPtN SYS, Hi.ARAPPRINVor P0,each $695 $429 

• OSBORNE A;0MX. (Book & Business. StadstKS 

& Math Pro-ams on DS/BO Disks) 

SomcCommonB>sicPragrams(70ea) $100 $ 69 

Practical Basic Programs (40 each) $ 100 $ 69 

PSL Personal Investor 11 $ 145 $ 99 

PEACHTREE. (*ach Pak (GUR&AP) $ 395 $ 239 

Peach Text 5000 $ 395 $239 

• PERFECT. Perfect WWer- $ 349 $ 219 

Writers Speller. 2 Pak $ 399 $249 

Perfect Filer-or (Wed Calc each $249 $149 

Pi-rlpct Writer Speller Filer. Calc (4) $699 $499 

SOFTWARE ARTS, IK Solver $ 399 

SOFTWARE PUBUSHINCPFSFile $ 140 

PfSJieport $ 125 

PfSWrrle $ 140 

PfSGraph $ 140 

SORCIM. SuperCak 2 

SuperCalc 3 
SSI /SATtLUTt WordPerfect 

Personal WordPerled 
STC/SOFTEC. The Creator 

STONEWARE. Advanced D 8 Master $ 595 $ 395 

SYNAPSE. File Manager $ 100 $ 67 

SYNERGISTIC. Data Reporter $250 $169 

T/MAKER. HHakerlll $ 275 $169 
THOUGHTWARt Mgt Sere 33% of) M 

VISKORP. VisiCalc 4 $260 $169 

Vteifile.VisiSchedule or Desktop Ftan I $ 300 $199 

VVsiWord with WsiSpdl (12aK) SPECIAL $ 375 $265 

VtsionCalc IXTOnly) $ 396 $265 



$299 
$ 94 
$ 84 

$ 95 
$ 95 
$195 
$265 
$495 $275 
$ 195 $ 149 
$ 300 $195 



$295 
$396 



UTILITY & SYSTEM 



1983 CL SOFTWARE AWARD: 

■Copy II PC by Cential Point Software is slill one of tue best 
sottiiafe buys ot available It wiH copy more copy proteirted 
software and taster ttian any other backup system Unl<ke 
otfier copwrs it makes an eiact dupltcate ol your onginai and 
It does 100%verrhcationof copy Documentation is excellent 

• CENTRAL POINT, Copy II PC Backup S 40 $ 30 

• COMX. fastrak'*, RAM/Disk emulator 
anij printer spooler program. Works on any 

PC /DOS version Of RAMCard Menu Dnven $ IM S 59 



UTILITY & SYSTEM 



DIGITAL RESEARCH. 

Iji'i ui-.'ii':;P M86'"w/»indows $350 

i.F' M ub - mm $ 60 

CBASIC86"|CP/M86I $200 

CBASIC Compiler pP/M Kor PCOOSea) $ 600 

Pascal/MI-> (CP/M-86) $400 

Pascal /MT ♦ (PCOOS) $600 

PL / 1 IPCDOS or CP/M- 8i eachl $ 750 

Access Mngr (PCOOS or CP/M-S&each) $ 400 

Display MngrlPCOOS or CP /M8&each) $500 

Speed Prog Pkg (CP/M 861 $ 200 

CIS COBOL (CP/M86I $ 850 

I)R10G0 86(CP'M861 $100 

HAYES. Smarlrnm II (Data Com) $119 

i INSOFT. r,raFOHIH|animjled 30 graph) $ 125 

MICROSTUF. Crosstalk XV1(04a Com ) $ 195 

MICROSOFT muMath/muSimp $300 

Business BASIC Comp $ 600 

Pascal Compiler $ 300 

C Compiler $500 

BASIC Compiler $ 395 

FORTRAN CompHer $360 

COBOL Compiler $ 700 

NORTON. Utilities 2 0 14 proeram^ $ 80 

ROSESOFT.Priii.py s 130 



HOME & EDUCATIONAL 



$225 
$ 40 
$135 
$365 
$269 
$399 
$499 
$269 
$339 
$135 
$525 
$ 69 
$ 89 
$ 95 
$129 
$199 
$399 
$199 
$329 
$269 
$250 
$469 
$ 54 
$ 87 



ATARI, rfi-riii^e PacMdii yi Liuiikey tn '-, 


a 


35 


n 


28 


EPYX/Auto Sim.. Temple ot Aoshai 


$ 


40 


$ 


29 


• ARMONK.[.H.ulive Suite 


$ 


40 


$ 


27 


BLUE CHIP. Millmnaiie oi Tycoon.each 


$ 


60 


$ 


39 


BPI SYSTEMS. Personal Accounting 


$ 


99 


$ 


66 


• BRODERBUND, Apple Panic (Color) 


$ 


30 


$ 


19 


L-.i!'- kunner or Serpentine, each 


$ 


35 


$ 


23 


CBS. ifJ iHiii-n Learn Bridge NEW 


$ 


80 


$ 


54 


COMPREHEN., PC Iutor|l 1 or 2 0 ea) 


s 


60 


$ 


40 


CONTINENTAL Home Accountant Plus 


$ 150 


$ 


89 


DAVIDSON. IlE Speed Rearler II 


$ 


75 


$ 


49 


Will 1 Aridck ' or MathUasJer. each 


S 


50 


$ 


34 


INFOCOM. ik-adiine or Suspended each 


$ 


50 


$ 


33 


,'y. :-r ,'ciii llor 7ork III each 


$ 


40 


$ 


27 


• INSOFT. Mi'.tiii Wordlrnoi (Juotmeach 


$ 


35 


$ 


25 


MICROSOFT, Fl.ghl Simulator 


$ 


50 


$ 


33 


MONOGRAM, Dollars « Sense 


$ 165 


$ 


110 


ORIGIN, li'nalll 


$ 


60 


$ 


40 


PBL CORP.. Ptrsonal Investor 


$ 145 


$ 


99 


SCARBOROUGH/LIGHTNING. 










Mj,l.-rlvri(. 


$ 


50 


$ 


34 


SOFTWORO SYSTEMS Muihrnale 


$495 


$295 


SPINNAKER. Snoopfi Iicwti-, (1 or 21 


$ 


45 


$ 


35 




$ 


36 


$ 


24 


STRATEGIC. I'-.f Wjip fador 


$ 


4(1 


$ 


30 


SUBLOGIC. N ght Mission Pinball 


J 




$ 


27 



NO SALES TAX 



NATtONtL 

OfiDERD£E.K 



TOLL FREE 
(800) 547-1289 

Order Desk Hours: 6AM lo 6PM PST 



Oriion TOU FREE 
(100) 451-SISl 
Portland: 620-9)77 



Hot Lint For Information 
On Your 0rd« 
(503) 620-9)78 



FREE GIFT 

Use of our order lorms qualiftes you tor a tree 
gift with your order Gel on our mailing list 
now (or order forms, and our new newsletter 
and sales speaals announcemenl Our 
customers are already on our list 

™F%'° COUPON 



MAIL TO: 12060 SW Garden Place, Poniand. OR 97223 



Get XT performance 
ataJc price. 




Now you can get the instantaneous response, massive storage, 
and easy operation of a hard disk in a truly affordable desktop computer 
system-the Morrow MD-11! At $2995, it's less than many floppy disk 
computers! 

The Morrow MD-11 comes complete with monitor, keyboard, 
and computer with 11-megabyte hard disk and 384k backup floppy disk drive. 
Plus, the MD-11 price includes over $1200 worth of name-brand software: 
super fast CP/M" 3.0 operating system, NewWord"" word processor, Correct-It" 
spelling checker, SuperCalc™ spreadsheet. Personal PEARL" data base 
manager. Quest* business bookkeeping system, and 2 programming languages. 

And now, affordable 16-megabyte ($3495) and 34-megabyte 
($4995) Morrow systems are also available! 

You've never been able to buy this eXTra measure of performance 
at such a JR. price. Come try the MD-11 for yourself at your nearest 
Morrow dealer 

Call us today for the name of a dealer near you. 
(800) 521-3493, or (415) 430-1970 in California. 



MORROW 




600 IVlcCormick Street 
San Leandro, California 94577 

CP/M is a registered trademark ot Digital Research Inc. NewWord is a trademark ol New Sar. Correct-It is a trademark o( Morrow Designs. Inc. 
SupeiCalc is a trademark ul Sorcim Corporation. Personal PEARL is a trademark ot Relational Systems. Inc. •S37.50 licensing lee required. 
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USING MICROS 



DEMOCRATS COMPUTERIZE POLITICS 

Electronics changes the nature of nominating conventions 



BY PEGGY WATT 

Reporter 



The Democratic National Convention 
in San Francisco is helping to usher 
politics into the electronic age. 
The San Francisco setting, close to 
Silicon Valley, underscores the party's 
opportunity to tap the latest technological 
resources. And it gives the 5,800 Demo- 
cratic delegates and alternates, along with 
party moguls and the press, a look at 
campaigning by computer. Members of 
the convention committee, which has 
been working for a mere 20 months to 
pull politicians together in San Francis- 
co July 16-20, aren't missing the 
chance to use and display communica- 
tions technology by one bit. 

"It's a premiere electronic conven- 
tion city," says Tim Sammons, whose 
Berkeley, California, computer consult- 
ing firm, Sammons & Associates, is the 
West Coast computer coordinator for 
the convention. Carol Hemmingway & 
Associates helped with preparations 
from the District of Columbia. "A lot of 
our focus is to repay the city and make 
the city look as good as possible," 
Sammons says. From electronic voting 
and message systems to a web of 
communications networks, automation 
is everywhere at the convention. 

The convention planners write 
schedules and memos, sort mailing 
lists, and figure budgets on NCR 
equipment in their headquarters in 
downtown San Francisco. A dozen 
Macintoshes lend their graphics capa- 
bilities to sign designers. Computers sit 
next to telephones in hotel rooms and 
headquarters, and even such standard 
activities as message-taking and voting 
have an electronic touch. "In 1980 the 
only use we had for computers was 
basically our housing system," says 
Charles Howell, deputy convention 
manager. "We had to go to a 
timesharing computer for our 
database. It was nothing like it is now, 
with computers as our eyes and ears." 
The lower cost and generally wider 
availabhty of equipment are the keys to 
computerizing the convention, he adds. 
The result is often a time savings for 
workers. 

"It's part of entering the 1990s, 
getting into the election stage," 



Electronic voting 
allows virtually 
instant tabulation 
of ballots. 




Democratic delegates meeting at Moscone Center (above) 
find a highly computerized convention, unlike the 1980 
convention held in New York (below). 




Sammons says. Electronic voting, with 
delegates recording their decisions on 
keyboards at their seats, allows virtually 
instant tabulation of ballots. Previously, 
verbal votes were taken by the head of 
delegations. "They'll still do the roll call 
for the benefit of the TV and the folks back 
home," Sammons says. "And it's still up to 
each delegate when they push the button. 
But by the time the roll is called, the 
delegates will have voted." 

Videotex monitors from Bay Area 
Teleguide, a division of Chronicle 
Videotex in San Francisco, replace 
bulletin boards and chalkboards as the 
medium for a message. Rows of Sony 
monitors mounted in the convention 
site at the Moscone Center scroll 
through the lists of attendees who have 
messages waiting. The summoned 
participant can retrieve the message 
directly from one of the videotex 
terminals that are placed in clusters 
around the convention hall and in 
several hotels or (if less technologically 
inclined) can obtain it by phone or in 
person at the message center. The 
service is provided by twin Digital 
Equipment Corp. VAX ll-780s. There 
are databases with information about 
attendees, such as their affiliation and 
lodging, Sammons says. "It's not a key 
£ item, but it's a nice public information 
> item," he says. 

^ Networks abound among the Demo- 
o crats. Segments are found at the 
g Moscone Center, 37 hotels that are 
5 housing delegates, the convention 
£ headquarters, and the host commit- 
tee's offices. The largest is a network 
of NCR Personal Computers provided 
by American Network Services (ANS). 
It links hotels, Moscone Center, and 
the host committee headquarters in 
downtown San Francisco. Delegates 
can use it to call others who are within 
or outside their state delegations, send 
messages en masse to whole delega- 
tions, or relay private electronic mail. 
The computers are even hooked up to 
separate, dedicated high-speed data 
transmission lines so that telephone 
service is undisturbed. 

The Democratic host committee 
put the electronic mail right to use. 
broadcasting a personalized welcome 
with information about the city to 
delegates, tailoring each message to 
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kept 
were 
be a 
less 



Pacific Bell workers install the optic fibers 
necessary for convention telephone lines. 

the home state of the recipients. A 
computer sending a file will even "wake 
up" the recipient computer if it is turned 
off, Sammons says. Instructions for those 
unfamiliar with computers are provided, as 
are printers. 

The convention presents an opportuni- 
ty for the year-old ANS of Millbrae, 
California, to showcase the system it plans 
to install in Holiday Inns and other hotels 
throughout the country. (See InfoWorld, 
July 2, 1984.) "It's a beta-test for us in 
mini form," says Alan Saffron, ANS 
president. "We felt doing the convention 
was an excellent stepping stone for us." 
ANS has been dubbed the "official provid- 
er of guest computing services and guest 
data communications services." ANS also 
contributed interfaces to word processing 
pools and other networks. 

Firms whose hardware and software 
are part of the event express pleasure at 
being part of the first thoroughly comput- 
erized convention. The exposure can't 
help bringing some bonuses — several 
Democratic committee workers bought 
Macintoshes after having the chance to 
work with them for the convention. "We 
think the Mac's a fantastic tool for this 
kind of event, with all its capabilities," 
says Alfred Mandell, Macintosh marketing 
and communications manager for Apple 
Computer of Cupertino, California. The 
graphics features make the machine a 
logical choice for producing signs, floor 
plans, and presentation materials, he says. 



Both Macs and Lisas, 
along with Imagewriter 
printers, are part of the 
convention network orga- 
nized by Sytek of Moun- 
tain View, California. The 
Apple and NCR comput- 
ers at hotels and Moscone 
Center are linked with the 
NCR machines at conven- 
tion headquarters to pro- 
vide a secure network of 
fully encrypted credential 
information, as well as the 
lists of attendees' affili- 
ations and housing ar- 
rangements. The system 
should ensure more con- 
sistently up-to-date infor- 
mation than has been 
available at past conven- 
tions, Sammons says. 
"Before they just 
lists of data and 
content to have it 
week old instead of 
than a day," he says. 

Sytek's northwest dis- 
trict manager. Bill 
Selmeier, calls the project 
"an interesting challenge." He says the 
user is unaware of the encryption process, 
but a meticulous, fully automatic scheme 
that changes with each transmission will 
foil trespassers. "We're protecting them 
from eavesdropping and protecting the 
ports from an attack," he says. "You could 
not use a WarGames aXXem^i. This is one 
of the most sensitive areas, 
with all the concern about 
political sabotage." The con- 
vention network is one of 
Sytek's smaller projects; the 
international firm runs more 
than 500 networks, three of 
them with more than 1,000 
connections on the West Coast 
alone. "But in terms of in- 
trigue, this one ranks right up 
there," Selmeier says. "It was 
worth the effort to be part of a 
unique time." 

Besides doing the usual 
office chores at headquarters, 
computers are being used behind the 
scenes to help prepare updates in rules, 
schedules, and procedures. High-speed 
printers crank out the latest platform 
planks. The "official computer of the 1984 
Democratic Convention" is the lap-size 
WorkSlate from Convergent Technologies 
of Santa Clara, California. Convergent 
contributed 57 of them — one for each 
delegation — through the convention host 
committee. It was up to the Democratic 
parties of the various states to decide how 
to use the WorkSlates. Several states 
raffled them off to earn money to subsidize 



their delegates' travel expenses. "Its 
capacity is too limited for our office," says 
Dick Ceisi, Oregon Democratic Party 
chairperson. Washington state Democrats 
reportedly earned nearly $9,000 from 
their WorkSlate lottery. 

The Democrats aren't the only ones 
calling on computers to help them work on 
and at the convention. Almost half the 
30,000 attendees are journalists. Some 
are armed with minicams and tape record- 
ers to cover the event for TV and radio; 
others have portable and lap-size comput- 
ers with modems to send stories to 
newspapers. "There are a lot more 
dedicated circuits for computer connec- 
tions, and dedicated lines," says Wally 
Podrazik, media arrangements and facili- 
ties director and a veteran of two previous 
Democratic conventions. "There were 
dedicated hnes in 1980, too, but there's a 
greater number of them now. I don't have 
any numbers, but I've got the gut-level 
feeling that a lot more people are 
interested in high-speed dedicated tele- 
phone transmission circuits. Before, it was 
just a couple of major organizations." 
There is no specially designed computer 
furniture in press rooms at the Moscone 
Center or the Hilton, he says. The media 
are provided with plain tables on which to 
prop their portables. "I don't think I've 
had one inquiry about whether we're 
providing manual typewriters in our main 
press area," Podrazik says. "We usually 
get that a lot. Now they're asking if we 
have electrical outlets so they can plug in 
their portable computers." 




Charles Howell, deputy convention manager 



Though the mainstream press has 
merely adopted the electronic tools to help 
it do traditional reporting, an entirely 
different kind of electronic coverage is 
emerging at this convention. The 
Transcoastal Electronic News Network, a 
brainchild of three telecommunications 
enthusiasts who met on The Source, 
debuts at the convention with interactive 
reporting on the network's Participate 
section. 

"We think we're making electronic, 
journalistic, and political history," says 
New York marketing-agent-tumed-writer 
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Mike Greenly. Greenly, San Francisco- 
based consultant Diane Worthington, and 
Sherwin Levinson, an on-line services 
manager for one of The Source sections in 
Atlanta, are covering the convention in 
person, reportinj^ on-line from the site and 
their nearby office. Their stories are in a 
series of subconferences within the parent 
program, Demo 84, in the Participate 
(Parti) section of The Source. The main 
conference is "read only" news about the 
convention. Most of the subconferences 
invite readers to contribute comments, 
questions, suggestions, and anything else 
that promotes interactive coverage. 

"All the conferees get to help create 
the conferences," Worthington says. "For 
instance, one could ask, 'I think I see 
Senator Snort asleep over there, could you 
check it out for me?' And I can." 
Worthington has watched the interaction 
in Parti conferences as a conference 
organizer, new user's helper, and coeditor 
of Chimo, the on-line Parti newspaper. "I 
think we'll see some very candid, uncen- 
sored, and spontaneous reporting," she 
says. 

Greenly, Worthington. and Levinson 
each has a subconference, containing 
personal observations in a read-only 
format. Readers are invited to rebuke, 
rebut, or relate their own impressions on 
the Tell Us interactive subconference. 




Tim Sammons' consulting firm is the West Coast computer coordinator for the convention. 



person, and you're not distracted by 
appearances or prejudices." He points to 
the Transcoastal Electronic News Service 
as a partnership that owes its origin to 
telecommunications. Levinson estimates 
that the trio exchanged some 1 ,000 Parti 
messages while planning their project. 

"I equate this whole field of telecom- 
munications with television in the '50s," 




Moscone Center is linked with hotels and host committee headquarters by two computer networks. 



"To me, it's a new dimension," says 
Levinson, whose telecommunications net- 
work experience goes back nearly 20 
years to the early efforts on mainframes, is 
delighted to see the networks mature. 

"I'm almost a religious zealot about 
telecommunications, because you can 
bring people together who would not have 
met otherwise," he says. "You meet 
people you might hate if you met in 



Worthington says. "People don't under- 
stand it and sometimes they're a little 
afraid of it." But TV didn't usurp radios or 
newspapers, and neither will electronic 
journalism, Levinson says. "It's still at the 
stage of the market where people have to 
be really interested in the medium to learn 
to use it," he adds. "We're getting to the 
point that this might be available to many, 
many more people. I'm talking about 



millions, not just thousands. I think it will 
take off. Maybe not next month, but 
maybe next year." 

The Source has 60,000 subscribers. 
Most are professional men in their mid- to 
late 30s, says Nancy Beckman, a Source 
spokesperson. She says that those who 
frequent Parti are "upscale" subscribers 
who are intensely interested in technol- 

Despite electronic 
voting, 'they'll do 
the roll call for the 
folks back home, ' 



ogy, new ideas, and experiments. "I'm 
keeping a close eye on the project," she 
says, adding that she's also interested in 
the balance Transcoastal Electronic News 
Service brings to the wire service reports 
already on The Source and to the 24-hour 
Election Watch on The Source's Today 
section. 

"One of the strengths The Source has 
is providing information in a timely 
manner," she says. "But previously our 
live reports were on computer-related 
events." 

Worthington wants to expand the 
electronic news service and would like to 
cover the Republican convention in Dallas 
next month. Greenly jokes that when he 
first started reporting on The Source, 
shows and conventions didn't know what 
category to place him in for press 
credentials. The trio successfully obtained 
credentials for the Democratic Convention 



I 
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as "electronic journalists." 

"People say I'm the first, but I'm not 
the last," he says. Greenly envisions a 
growing field of electronic journalists as 
more people discover telecommunications 
resources. "The revolution is just 
beginning." 

Another Demo 84 subconference is 
dubbed Reporter X, and features read-only 
reports from professional journalists cov- 
ering the convention for other media and 
barred from reporting for more than one 
station or publication. Reporter X gives 
them the opportunity to anonymously 
share their observations. 

Likely to assume the Reporter X 
mantle at least once is Ron Tindiglia, vice 
president for news, CBS television sta- 
tions. As a two-year subscriber to The 
Source and a professional journalist, he 
says he's excited about the changes in 



communications wrought of advances in 
the industry. "I see this interactive 
coverage emerging as the computer age 
broadens," Tindiglia says. "I see it 
become more than letters to the editor. 
And it's something to support what 
[communications] we already have in this 
country." He marvels at the rapid increase 
in the use of computers by journalists. 
Tindiglia met the trio of electronic 
journalists on-line and helped them behind 
the scenes (not in his official CBS capacity) 
to plan coverage, and says he's eager to 
see the response. 

"I don't know much about politics, but I 
do know people," Greenly says. "It's a 
great opportunity to be right in the middle 
of the convention floor and be able to 
observe the people and the marketing of it 
all firsthand, and report it to others." 

Another pair of subconferences is 



offered by telecommunications newcomer 
Steve Teichner, a national pollster who 
runs up-to-the-minute poll results and 
political observations from Teichner & 
Associates on the read-only Teichner Polls 
and invites comments on the interactive 
Tell Teichner. The pollster says he 
jumped at the chance to experiment with a 
new medium. "Standard journalistic cov- 
erage of an event like a convention has 
become far too traditional and extremely 
superficial," Teichner says. "This takes 
the stuff below the surface, what we think 
is interesting, and brings it out. Using the 
two-way part of it brings people in to say 
how they agree, disagree, or can apply the 
information to their lives." He says that 
there is value in the "focus group" format 
of the interactive medium. As a pollster, 
the two-way communication is a rare 
opportunity for him, he adds. □ 



INDUSTRY LEADERS ATTEND CONVENTION 



A dissimilar pair of Silicon Valley leaders are setting aside 
computer concerns this month to bear the Gary Hart 
banner inside San Francisco's Moscone Center. 
Steven Wozniak. cofounder of .Apple Computer, and Regis 
McKenna, public relations ace for Apple and other high-tech 
firms, and president of the company that bears his name, are 
just another couple of delegates wearing "Gary Hart for 
President" buttons at the convention in San Francisco. 
Understandably, both are watching issues of particular interest 
to computer companies, but they bring very different political 




Harl (iricgalcs Rrf;i.s McKoi >iii (left) and Steven Wozniak 

k i-. 'r I- '.■ .\ ■ ■ ' 
backgrounds to the campaign. t • - - 

McKenna is no newcomer to the political arena. He serves as 
president of the National Commission on Industrial Innovation, 
founded by friend and former California governor Edmund G. 
Brown Jr. And he has boosted other candidates, including his 
wife, Dianne, a former mayor of Sunnyvale, California, a 
candidate for the county board of supervisors, and an alternate 
Hart delegate. "I've been walking precincts for 20 years," 
McKenna says. Wozniak, on the other hand, says he rarely even 
votes. "I always felt by voting you're going to have to support 
the outcome, whatever it is," he says. 

Still, Wozniak says he had already decided to vote for Hart 
when the campaign asked him to run as a delegate from Santa 
Clara County. "I have enough notoriety that somebody called 
me," he says. McKenna went on the slate in a more typical polit- 



ical fashion. He has been on Hart's national fund-raising 
committee almost since the beginning of the campaign. 

Wozniak says he, too, has shouldered a few political duties 
since June 5, when voters elected him to represent Hart in the 
California delegation. "I've given a couple speeches," he says. 
"1 did enough homework to understand the issues." He rattles 
off his candidate's five-point plan for industrial innovation and 
economic growth, which Wozniak supports. But he says he 
won't try to influence the Democratic platform with his own 
high-tech know-how. 

"I'm too new to feel I would even know how to go about 
something in their culture," he says. Though he has met with 
Hart on several occasions, Wozniak says politics weren't part of 
their conversations. "I found out his son owns an Apple," he 
says. 

McKenna has known Hart since before the presidential 
effort. 'His views are my views, and he is supportive of high- 
tech industry," McKenna says. "The issues from my standpoint 
are economic: How we can provide incentive and utilize the 
technology that's available. International trade is a big issue. We 
have to ensure our products have the same access to foreign 
markets as others do to ours." 

In the countdown before the first ballot, Wozniak and 
McKenna also look forward to the convention for its own sake, 
speculating about delegate battles and keeping up hope for their 
candidate's chances. 

"I think it's going to be quite an experience," says 
McKenna, who also intends to maintain his normal busy working 
schedule during the convention week. Wozniak calls his role as 
a delegate a "once in a lifetime" opportunity. He admits that 
he's probably not the typical delegate; several television 
networks that have singled out delegates to shadow picked him 
to follow through the event. "But I'm just going to be a good 
Hart delegate." 

Both acknowledge that they take more than a passing 
interest in the use of microcomputers at the convention. 
McKenna says he's leaving his Apple IIc and Macintosh at 
home. Wozniak says he likes to carry Apple's newest release 
around with him, but the IIc is not his note-taking machine of 
choice for the convention. "It's not the ultimate in portability," 
he says. "I might carry around one of the HP ones or a Radio 
Shack Model 100." 
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GRAPEVINE 

In the beginning: And then there was 

Adam . . . Announcing the formation of the 
Metropolitan Adam Users Group. Adam 
owners in the New York-New Jersey area 
are welcome to join. The group shares 
Adam-related literature, member-written 
programs, and experiences with hardware 
and software. If you'd like to get in on the 
ground floor, here's your chance. To find 
out more, write to Russell Williams, 414 
W. 149th St., New York, NY 10031; or 
call him at (212) 208-0645 frwn 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. EST Monday-Friday. 

Pen pals of today: Teachers can add a 
new dimension to their curriculum with 

the Logo Class Penpal Network available 
for the 1984-85 school year. Students get 
to learn the Logo computer language and 
meet people from other places. 

Tlie network, now in its second year, 
matches particqiatiog Logo teachers and 
their classes with their counterparts from 
various regions of the United States, 
Canada, or one of several countries 
overseas. These matches are determined 
according to grade level, Logo experience, 
interests, and computer compatibility. 
During the school year, both students and 
teachers exchange Logo ideas, proce- 
dures, and projects. 

This service is made possible by the 
National Logo Exchange (NLX), a monthly 
newsletter that provides practical ideas 
and tips for teachers who use Logo in their 
classrooms. The newsletter features Logo 
articles by teachers, informative columns 
by professional educators, reviews and 
reports of the latest Logo versions and 
resources, and Logo tips. The NLX is 
published monthly September through 
May. Subscriptions cost $25 per year in 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico; 
$30 per year elsewhere. 

If you're interested in the NLX, send a 
check to the National Logo Exchange, 
P.O. Box 5341, Charlottesville. VA 
22905. For a free application kit for the 
Logo Class Penpal .\etwork, send a long, 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to NLX, 
Logo Class Penpal Network, at the above 
address. 

Call to Silicon Valley users groups: 
The San Jose (California) Chamber of 
Comnierce will be publishing a directory of 
computer users groups, clubs, and associa- 
tions in the San Francisco Bay Area. The 
publication will be available to the public at 
a modest cost. Groups that would like to 
be included in this listing should contact 
Melanie Defe at the chamber, (408) 998- 
7000. 

Over hill and dale: Here's a users group 



that hails from yet another valley. The 
Valley CP/M Users Group of Phoenix, 
Arizona, is dedicated to CP/M language 
computing. The group was founded nine 
months ago and has more than 80 
members. 

Members would like to unite with other 
users groups in the valley and are 
considering forming special-interest 
groups (SlGs) under the umbrella of the 
Valley CP/M club. Currently, sizable 
contingents of Kaypro, Morrow, and 
Sanyo users exist within the group. 

A monthly newsletter is available. 
Yearly dues are $25. For more informa- 
tion, contact Valley CP/M Users Group, 
3810 Maryvale Parkway, Phoenix, AZ 
85031; (602) 247-0770. 

Publications for programmers: Those 
who write their own software might want 
to check out Computer Language, a 
technical magazine dedicated to program- 
ming languages. The magazine, which 
premieres this month, will focus on ail 
levels of microcomputer programming — 
from assembly language to high-level 
languages like C, Pascal, Basic, and Forth 
— including applications and systems 
programming. 

"Everyone in the business knows how 
important computer languages are to 
software design, but no magazine covers 
the entire spectrum of language program- 
ming," says editor Craig LaGrow. The 
journal will also monitor major develop- 
ments in software design. 

Computer Language will be available 
in computer stores, bookstores, and 
wholesale outlets throughout the country 
at $2.95 per copy. For more information, 
contact Carl Landau or LaGrow at CL 
Publications Inc., 131 Townsend St., San 
Francisco, CA; (415) 957-9353. 

The year-old Programmer's Journal 
has recently been acquired by Avant- 
Garde Creations Inc. The journal serves as 
a clearinghouse for the IBM PC program- 
ming world, dfa-ecting its material to IBM 
PC, PC XT, and PCjr programmers and 
business system developers. 

Every issue features ideas and tech- 
niques from experienced professionals, 
interviews with prominent software devel- 
opers, and inside information for originalr 
equipment manufacturers and 
independent software vendors. The publi- 
cation also examines the world of software 
developers and offers insists into certain 
compiter languages. 

The journal is published bimonthly. A 
year's subscription is $24 a year in the 
United States, $30 in Canada, $40 
elsewhere. For more information, contact 
Programmer's Journal, P.O. Box 30160, 
Eugene, OR 97403; (503) 345-3043. 

Deals for doctors: Physicians Practice 



Management (PPM), an Indianapohs, Indi- 
ana, firm specializing in medical system 
software, is offering county, state, and 
spedalty medkal societies an cqqwrtunity 
to buy discounted IBM PC-based comput- 
er systems. "For years medical societies 
have served their members by making 
office equipment available under co-op 
programs with no endorsements," says 
William H. Noel, president of the firm. 
"We want to provide this no-strings 
opportunity to medical societies for com- 
puters, also. We can provide a total 
package, ri^t down to financing the whole 
system." 

The discount is 12 percent of the 
system's cost. Each medical society can 
choose to pass the system on to member 
physicians, share it between the society 
and the doctors, or retain it for the society 
to enhance its nondues revenue base. 
PPM will provide the societies with 
information kits and will conduct demon- 
strations at society meetings. 

PPM is the developer of Threshold, a 
medical-office management system of 
more than 100 programs for the IBM-PC. 
When you purchase the entire $5,500 
software package, the company will throw 
in an IBM PCjr free of charge. If you own 
an IBM PC and a Hayes 1200B modem, 
you can get a remote demonstration by 
calling PPM directly. If not, you may be 
able to arrange a remote demonstration 
through a local retailer. 

For more information, contact Robert 
E. Ivancevich, vice president of market- 
ing, at (800) 792-3525 in Indiana or (800) 
428-3515 outside the state. 



EVENTS 

July 17, Atlanta, GA: National Com- 
puter Camps, which coined the term 
computer camp in 1977, will hold an open 
house featuring a computer education 
discussion for children (thnd-graders and 
older) and demonstrations of educational 
and recreational programs. Computer 
whizzes will also challenge the campers to 
games of Pac-Man, Space Invaders, base- 
ball Two more dates and locations are 

scheduled later in July. Contact: Toby 
Zabinski, (203) 658-4444. Location: Ogle- 
thorpe Universtiy. Time: 10 a.m. to 3 pjn. 
Admission: Free. 

Barbara Gerk 



InfoWorld welcomes contributions to 

Grapevine from the microcomputer com- 
munity. If you have information on 
inexpensive resources for users, special 
events, new bulletin boards, or users 
groups, address it to Applications Editor, 
InfoWorld, 1060 Marsh Road, Suite C- 
200, Menlo Park, CA 94025. 
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Doug Clapp 

PRAaiCE MAKES PERFEQ 




Here's some free advice. Ignore it at 
your own risi<. 
(I know what you're thini<ing, 
but you're wrong. InfoWorld has a policy 
that the price of this magazine — and the 
value reflected by that price — does not 
include this column. This column's free. 
Wonder why it does that?) 

You need to type. You need to type 
well. Lots better than you can type now. I 
wish it weren't so, but it is. Even if you've 
got a cheap old mouse or a wildly extrava- 
gant Texas Instruments voice input thingy 
on your computer, you need to type. 

I know it's hard. All the really good 
keys are on the edge: shift, return, 
backspace, escape, tab — all the good 
ones, right? All waiting patiently to be 
missed by your clumsiest finger, the little 
one on the end. (Did you know that John 
Dvorak's uncle invented the Dvorak key- 
board layout? I didn't know that until 
recently. I've been telling people for years 
that there's no connection!) 

If you're using your middle finger to hit 
return, you're in truly pathetic shape. 
That's disgraceful; nobody does that. 
That's like picking your nose with a fork. 
What's more common, more understand- 
able, and less pathetic is using your index 
finger to hit the numbers on the top row. 

But the unpleasant truth is, it's wrong. 
Don't. Refraining will, of course, take 
massive amounts of self-discipline, and 
you're going to hit the wrong numbers all 
the time for at least a few years. Especially 
5, 6, and 7; you're going to miss those 
hummers until Reagan's hair becomes 
gray, most likely. But nobody said it was 
easy! 

Work on them. Work on the numbers. 
Everybody wants to work on the stuff they 
do best, but we know that's wrong, don't 
we? Some people even learn to hit the IBM 



Doug Clapp is the author of Macintosh! 
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PC function keys — accurately — with 
their little fingers. That, however, is 
carrying things much too far. That's a 
snotty thing to do. 

But there are no alternatives to 
learning the top row. Numeric keypads are 
for wimps. Real users don't use numeric 
keypads. Besides, most of them also 
double as cursor pads, and nobody remem- 
bers if he's in Num Lock or not. You type 
576.33 and all of a sudden you're at the 
bottom of the page! And only fools buy an 
"external" keypad when other candidates 
for ditching extra money abound. 

Get Typing Tutor. Get MasterType. 
Get something else. They're all good. Use 
them at least an hour a day. More if you 
can. Weekends, too. Nobody likes to harp, 
but this is lots more important than 
determining what "hex OD" means. Then 



If you're using 
your middle finger 
to hit return. 



you're in truly 
pathetic shape — 
nobody does that 



if your career doesn't work out, you can 
always make some money typing term 
papers for college students. There are 
worse jobs, believe me. 

And get a different chair. You've got 
one of those straight-backed things, I bet, 
don't you? (Cringe.) They're deadly on 
backs, and backs do go out. A lot. The 
lower back is one of the great engineering 
flaws of creation — a real kludge, poorly 
thought out, shabbily implemented, miser- 
ably documented, and seldom well-sup- 
ported. If people would just be more 
careful about whom they went to bed with 
for a million or two million years, we could 
get the thing straightened out, but that's 
beside the point. 

Expect to spend at least $100 to get a 
decent chair. I know, you'd rather get a 
modem or the last two Zorks, but get the 



chair instead. What you need is one of 
those truly ugly things that makes you sit 
on a pad, put your lower legs on more 
pads, and stick your feet under and 
beneath you. I know it looks silly. It only 
looks proper if there's a Japanese guy 
behind you raising a sword over his head. 
Lots of good-for-you things look silly; ever 
watched yourself — oh, never mind. 

But the chair will make you sit up 
straight. You'll have no choice about it. 
You'll thank me when you're 60. But 
they're expensive, and you can't find a 
used one. Sorry. 

If you've got an excess of character, 
buy a "stand up" desk. They're a trendy 
thing for top executives these days, also a 
real "office power" item. ("Boy, this guy 
works I") 

While researching a column last week 
(and you thought . . .), I called up a bunch 
of programmers and asked them what 
their biggest programming problem was. 
Wanna know what it was? 

Hemorrhoids. No kidding. Too many 
hours of sitting down. I didn't think it was 
going to be herpes, because those people 
don't get out much, but hemorrhoids} 

Maybe the stand-up desk isn't such a 
dorky idea. Other good things to buy: 
Program keyboard templates, things like 
Prokey that minimize keystrokes (good for 
people who won't follow free advice), print 
buffers, printer sound covers, real disk 
mailers (j«rf it's just freeware), and those 
outlet strips that let you plug in all your 
toys at once. But don't buy a surge 
protector; anyone who needs a surge 
protector should be reading Datamation, 
not InfoWorld. 

After all these proper purchases, treat 
yourself to either Crossfire or Flight 
Simulator. No matter what computer 
you've got, I bet you can find one or both 
programs in a format that will boot for 
you. 

Everywhere I go these days, some- 
body's playing Crossfire. For hours and 
hours. Tap tap tap. Tap tap. Taptap- 
taptaptap. There must be something to it. 

At the trade shows, all the "com- 
patibles" are running Microsoft's Flight 
Simulator. This, the sales reps will tell you 
unsmilingly, is to conclusively demon- 
strate the extraordinarily high "degree of 
compatibility" between their ho-hum ma- 
chine and the equally ho-hum IBM PC. 

Now if you believe that ... □ 
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It's easy! Just use EasyLink Instant Mail 
Senice. It makes your present communi- 
cating PC or word processor instantly com- 
patible wnth \Trtually all equipment in the 
coast-to-coast EasyLink system and in the 
Worldwide Telex Network. Regardless of 
equipment differences! 

With EasyLink, you can send letters, 
reports, messages and orders to almost 
anyone, anywhere. . . faster and easier than 
ever before. You can even reach people 
who don't have equipment. 

Receive mail faster, too! Witli the Easy- 
Link "Intelligent Mailbox," mail is delivered 
automatically to your terminal. You can read 
it at once, hold it for later, tile or forward it. 
No more waiting for mail. No more delays! 

Interested? Call now for our FREE infor- 
mation kit. Find out how to get started with 
low-cost EasyLink Service immediately: 
there's no equipment to buy, no installation, 
no fee. There's even a 3-step security sys- 
tem, too. Don't wait! After all, why just mail 
it. . . when you can Instant Mail it! 

To get vour FREE information kit, just call 

1-800-445-4444 

Dept. 237* 
or mail this coupon today. 
♦Monday-Friday, 8A.M-10 P.M; Saturday. 8A.M-4PM (E.S.T. I 
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Find out more. 

It just takes an instant. 

YES, I want to tind out about 
EasyLink Instant Mai! Sen ice. 
Send me your FREE information kit, 

at no cliarge or obligation. 

Please complete: 

I □ do □ do not have equipment that 
communicates o\ er phone lines. 

I □ do □ do not have 
communications software. 

Name 



Title- 



Company 

Business Address 

Cily —Slate Zip_ 

[Juslllc^s IVlcphonet ) 



Mail to: 

EasvLink Instant Mail Service 
YX). Box 37472. Dept. 237 
Omaha. Nebraska 68137 



tVestem Union 

^^^'ffllLink 




' 1984 Western Union. EasyLink is a registered service mark 
of the Western t nion Telegraph Company. 
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MEETING OFF-LINE 

CompuServe throws a party for users of CB Simulator 



BY DENISE CARUSO 

Reporter 



Asocial phenomenon spawned a so- 
cial event when nearly 100 fans of 
CB Simulator, a feature of 
CompuServe, gathered in Columbus, Ohio, 
for a daylong bash. For the first time they 
saw face-to-face the people they'd met 
only through on-line communication. 

"It certainly is a social phenomenon 
right now," says Pat Phelps, product 
manager for CB Simulator, part of the 
CompuServe package since February 
1980. "But in five years I think it'll be 
accepted as something that everybody 
does." 

Phelps, called the "Mother Superior" 
of CB Simulator by her family of users, 
organized the June 16 party and laughingly 
admits to being its shill. She shares what 
seems to be a universal adoration of the 
feature by users. "That party has got to be 
the love story of the decade," she says. 
"The sense of community was just 
unbelievable." 

Right now that community consists of 
several hundred CompuServe users who, 
when they log into CB Simulator, share 
monitor screens and life experiences in 
real time with people from coast to coast. 
Phelps says that Sandy Trevor, an execu- 
tive vice president at CompuServe, 
dreamed up the idea four years ago when 
the citizens band (CB) radio fad was at its 
peak. "Sandy thought that people would 
like talking over the computer system," 
Phelps said. "The original version was 
designed around the radio concept, and 
some of the same nomenclature was used. 
But where CB radio is passe now and CB 
simulator is really taking off (is the fact 
that] you don't have just a few miles' 
radius, you have the whole U.S. all at 
once." Users sign on with handles — 
Phelps' is Looloo — and once they latch 
onto someone they especially like, they 
can switch to a private "talk" mode that 
other users can't see on their screens. 

What makes CB Simulator a social 
phenomenon is that people are, for once, 
getting acquainted via their thoughts and 
ideas, not by their looks, style of dress, 
tone of voice, body language, or any of the 
other visual means generally used to make 
value judgments and personality percep- 
tions. This, according to Phelps, is one of 
CB Simulator's most powerful features. 




A CompuServe-sponsored party for users of its popular CB Simulator feature was held June 16. 



"There is no king or queen or worker 
class to it," Phelps says. "Everyone is 
totally equal; it's a fantastic equalizer as 
far as a social order goes. It doesn't matter 
what sex or race you are or what you look 
like, or handicaps or whatever. People 
judge you on your ideas, on how you 
communicate. 

"Many handicapped people, for exam- 
ple, can't leave their homes and they're 

On CB Simulator 
people get 
acquainted via 
their thoughts and 
ideas — not by 
their looks. 



withdrawn and concerned about the way 
they look. Here's a way they can meet new 
people, make friends from all over the 
country. It doesn't matter if they're 
handicapped because everyone is accepted 



for the thoughts they share over the 
computer. If you meet a person who 
doesn't fit the image of what you thought 
they should look like, it doesn't matter 
because you already care for them and 
accept them." 

Hardly anyone who attended the Co- 
lumbus party would disagree with Phelps. 
Nancy Paulsen, a Chicago housewife and 
confessed CB addict, read an article in the 
Chicago Tribune about two people who 
met on CB Simulator, formed a relation- 
ship, and got married. "I thought the 
medium sounded interesting," says 
Paulsen, whose CB handle is Sweetie. "My 
husband would say we got the computer 
we've had for over a year for family use. 
But essentially what it's turned into is 
what I do." Paulsen says at first she spent 
four or five hours a week on the service — 
which costs $6 per hour — but forced 
herself to reduce it to one. "In the 
beginning I was on it much too much," she 
says. "It was fascinating, like a grand 
cocktail party where you could pick and 
choose who you wanted to talk to. I'm a 
late-night person, so who else can you call 
up at 2 in the morning?" 

Paulsen says that CB Simulator opened 
a lot of doors for her and the party was the 
frosting on the cake. "For me to go away 
like that and have that much fun and meet 
so many people in diverse age groups and 
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occupations — it's just marvelous," she 
says. "It's a tremendous opjportruity for 
many people." 

It seems to be a tremendous opportuni- 
ty for what CBers call "weirdos," too. 
When Time magazine and the Village 
W»ic« reported the CB Simulator phenom- 
enon as "CompuSex," making the feature 
sound like an exclusive playground for 
sexual patter, the anger of users like 
Paulsen (she wrote Time a letter of 
protest, which was printed) was not the 
only result. CBers say incidences of the 
computerized equivalent of an obscene 
phone call have increased enormously. 

"CompuSex is a very small part of what 
the medium is about," Paulsen says. "I'm 
not against it. If people want to do that, it's 
perfectly all right. But now, because of the 
publicity, the majority of women have 
gotten extremely shy. Most of them aren't 



People speak in 
Old English and 
play kings, fair 
maidehs, and 



dragons on one 
CB channel. 



even going to 'talk' mode anymore. 1 don't 
do it anymore, unless it's with someone 1 
know, because most of the one-on-ones 
are sex calls now. It's kind of shut the door 
to friendships and meeting new people. 
Many of the women I talked to at the party 
fell the same way. It's sad. It's shutting 
the door against the real reason that CB 
was originated in the first place, for fun 
and friendship and camaraderie and 
romance." 

Ingrid Nalley, 24, puts herself on-line 
for other reasons, too. Besides being a 
CBer, she is the system operator (sysop) 
for Republican Forum, a special-interest 
group on CompuServe. She's been in- 
volved in politics for eight years and runs a 
politically oriented BBS from her home in 
Pasadena, Texas. She attended a CB 
Simulator party about wl months ago in 
Las Vegas, Nevada, as well as the 
Columbus party. 'I make friends on the 
system," she says. 'Usually CB people are 
more educated, make a little more m(mey. 
They're a better group of people." 

Better or not, they definitely seem to 
enjoy a lively exchange of ideas and 
relationships. One of the most interesting 
CB aficionado-: hns eone so far as to 



chronicle his around-the-nation bicycle 
trip (5,300 miles since September 1983) 
on-line. 

Steve Robert uses his Radio Shack 
Model 100 to send his along-the-road 
messages, and used it to write his 
Computing Across America book, wfaidi 
Simon & Schuster will publish this fall. He 
agrees with other users that the CB 
Simulator is the great equalizer in 
relationships. 

"One of the most interesting things is 
seeing people face-to-face," Robert says. 
"It's an interesting effect. To have a 
relationship independent of appearance 
isn't common m the social world." But a 
man who's on the road like Robert has a 
different working concept of social life. 

"Normally when you live on the road 
for two or three years, you give up a lot of 
social stability," Robert says. "With 
CompuServe, I have a stable circle of 
friends and I get wonderful feedback, not 
to mention invitations. CB is very useful to 
me personally because of that. Aside from 
[having to use] a little caution, 1 found it to 
be a real boon. It's just esoteric enough — 
a cross section of the network is somewhat 
more interesting than a cross section of 
humanity." 

Having to use a "little caution," Robert 
says, is one of the few problems to which 
CB fans will admit. Chice he went into 
"talk" mode with someone who described 
herself as "lovely, very philosophical, et 
cetera," Robert says. "We went on for 
quite a while. I was really having a great 
time. At the end of the convaisation she 
said, 'My real name is Dave. I've been 
conducting a sociological survey.' That 
really hurt. I was much more open with 
'her' than I would have been. Now I'm a 
little more careful. I don't get so exuber- 
ant emotionally. But that's people, not the 
system." 

"We're all pretty naive in that re- 
spect," Phelps says. "It can be very 
seductive when you're anoi^mous, and 
you can find yourself telling more than you 
want to. There are some people who make 
up stories about themselves — they're 6- 
foot-3 and rich, or that they're petite and 
beautiful. Then they turn out to be a 16- 
year-old boy from New Jersey. That 
happens. But if you watch, you'll catch the 
inconsistencies." 

Phelps says that many people knowing- 
ly engage in fantasy. On one channel, she 
says, people all speak in 0\A English and 
play dragons, fair maidens, and kings. 
"For some people it can be a game, and 
that's OK, " shesays."AskHigass(nne(»ie 
doesn't get someone else invdved in a 
relation^p and end up betraying them. 
The majority of CBers insist on honesty 
and feel you've betrayed the entire family 
if you don't tell the truth about 
yourself." □ 
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Search no further: The Source, an on- 
line information and communication ser- 
vice, has added Microsearch, a searchable 
database with microcomputer product 
information, to its list of services. The 
database contains approximately 15,000 
current reviews and descriptions covering 
more than 6,000 products. "We're not 
catering only to the top-selling products; 
we offer abstracts about everything from 
ASCII Express to the ZIBL programming 
language," says Alain Carr of Information 
Inc., the company that provides 
Aficrosearch. 

Microsearch consists of three major 
services: product literature, which in- 
cludes the manufacturers' product de- 
scriptions, specifications, and prices; 
capsule summaries of hardware and scrft- 
ware reviews as well as general articles 
excerpted from 147 leading computer 
industry publications; and a directory 
listing the names and addresses of the 
nearly 3,000 manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts are referenced in the database. 

If you subscribe to The Source, type 
Microsearch at command level to review 
this database. If you are not a member, call 
The Source pubUc rdatkms office at (703) 
734-7500 for a temporary ID. 

Bank and trade at home: Chemical 
Bank plans to add on-line stock and option 
trading to its Pronto Home Baiddng and 

Information System this fall. Through an 
agreement with Trade Plus, a financial 
information firm in Palo Alto, California, 
Pronto customers will be able to buy and 
sell stocks and options using a personal 
computer 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. By using their Pronto Bank ac- 
counts identified for investment purposes, 
they can send orders to the floors of all 
major .stock exchanges and pay for those 
orders without having to talk to brokers or 
write a check. 

The latest prices of all stocks listed in 
the Wall Street Journal will be available 
to subscribers. They can either receive 
the latest prices at an additional fee or 
receive 20-minute delayed prices at no 
extra cost. Subscribers can also choose to 
regularly watch up to 18 stocks of their 
choKe and have them displayed with the 
most current quotes. 

Another feature of Pronto is its 
capability to monitor and update the value 
of portfolios on the system. All transac- 
tions are updated automatically in the 
user's portfolio and then entered into his 
or her tax records. 

For more information on Pronto's 
Home Banking and Information System, 
contact your kx»l bank to see if it's 
participating, or call Pronto customer 
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INFOWORLD 
AND SALES AND MARKETING 
MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 

ANNOUNCE 
A SPECIAL EDITORIAL SECTION 

"SALES AND THE PERSONAL COMPUTER" 

SEPTEMBER 24, 1984 



InfoWorld's special editorial section 
on the impact of personal computers on 
selling effectiveness presents an out- 
standing one-time advertising opportu- 
nity. In addition to InfoWorld's buying 
audience of over 1 25,000 subscribers, 
"Sales and the Personal Computer" will 
also be read by the 44,000 subscribers 
of Sales and Marketing Management 
magazine in their September 10th issue. 
Your od will be seen by key soles and 
marketing executives looking for prod- 
ucts and ideos to enhance their selling 
efforts through computers. 

"Sales and the Personol Computer" will 

provide an overview of how any orga- 
nization can benefit by the use of micro- 
computers by providing an in-depth 
analysis of available software and soft- 
ware applications. This important edito- 
rial will also provide demonstrations of 
how portables and related technologies 
con be used to maximize sales 
opportunities. 



For additional information, please con- 
tact your local InfoWorld 
Soles Representative, or: 



Pat Corrington 

Special Reports Coordinator 

Richard C. Marshall 
Associate Publisher 

Telephone: (800) 227-8365 
Inside California (800) 344-4636 

InfoWorld 

1 060 Marsh Road 

Menio Pork, CA 94025 



Don 7 miss //j/s unique marketing oppor- 
tunity. Reserve your space in this special 
section now. 



Closing Date: August 1 5, 1 984 

Sales emdMetrkeHng Management Magazine Cover Date: September 10, 1984 
InfoWoHd CoMer Date: September 24, 1984 
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service at (800) 782-1100. 

A Fortune to be found: Nexis, an on- 
line, full-text database of general and 
business news and information provided 
by Mead Data Central, has added Fortune, 
a business magazine published by Time 
Inc. This publication is the first of seven 
Time Inc. magazines to be distributed 
electronically. People, Sports Illustrated, 
and Time are scheduled to be added to 
Nexis in July with Discover, Life, and 
Money to follow in August. 

The Fortune file now provides all 
issues of the magazine since January 10, 
1983, and eventually will include the full 
text of all editorial material published since 
January 1977. Also included will be 
Fortune's annual rankings of America's 
500 largest industrials, conglomerates, 
and service firms. 

To find your fortune, contact Mead 
Data Central, 9393 Springboro Pike, P.O. 
Box 933, Dayton, OH 45401. Call (800) 
227-4908 for more information or a 
subscription to Nexis. 

The bathroom of the future: Many 
people read from time to time while 
otherwise engaged in the bathroom. 
Trying to keep all the newspapers and 
magazines dry and in one place, however, 
can get to be a hassle. It was only a matter 
of time before someone thought of 
videotex as a solution to this seldom- 
publicized dilemma. 

Video Print, a videotex industry 
newsletter, writes that providers of family 
oriented, TV-based services would benefit 
by installing videotex terminals in the 
bathroom, since there is already a per- 
ceived need. "Household members are 
struggling to control their paper manage- 
ment the same way office personnel are, 
and videotex would be a marvelous 
alternative," says Steven B. Weissman, 
assistant publisher. "But, as at work . . . 
rest assured, there will never be either a 
paperless office or a paperless bathroom." 

Advertisers would benefit the most 
from this marketing stategy, says Video 
Print, citing the European practice of 
advertising on toilet paper rolls as an 
example. In this modern day, videotex 
"simply provides a state-of-the-art way to 
do it." Taking high technology into the 
realm of tile and toilets would also provide 
plenty of challenges for hardware manu- 
facturers as they devise terminals for such 
limited space. 

To plumb the depths of this issue, as 
discussed in the May 8, 1984, issue of 
Video Print, write to Video Print, Inter- 
national Resource Development Inc., 6 
Prowitt St., Norwalk, CT 06855, (203) 
866-7800, for a free copy. 

Barbara Gerk 
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SCIENCE FOR THE HOME 

New products tackle such weighty subjects as immunology, chemistry 



BY SCOTT MACE 

Senior Writer 



N 



ot since Sputnik shocked the world 
has the country had such a passion 
for science, with the computer 
industry leading the popular image of 
glamor in technology. Now software 
makers are looking in their own backyards 
for programs that unlock the mysteries of 
science, which they hope will be the next 
wave of popular products. "We're moving 
into an age when science is not for 
eggheads," says Sueann Ambron, director 
of educational software for Human Engi- 
neered Software (HES). 

The Brisbane, California, firm has good 
reason to talk. HES is one of several 
companies involved in creating programs 
that, using the conventional motifs of the 
video game and the computer simulation, 
tackle such weighty subjects as immunolo- 
gy, oceanography, physics, and chemistry. 

Many of these programs have only 
made their preliminary debut; they will 
probably not be in stores until Christmas. 
The programs, which run primarily on 
Apple II, IBM, and Commodore comput- 
ers, mark the move of science-education 
software from the classroom into the 
home. Ambron says the move will prepare 
today's children for an adult world in which 
"science will be everyday life." 

HES will find competition in such 
established companies as CBS Software of 
Greenwich, Connecticut, which is develop- 
ing products for both homes and schools, 
and Imagic of Los Gatos, California, a long- 
time computer game maker. 

Waiting in the wings for a rollout early 
next year is a line of software to be called 
Nova, licensed from the popular Public 
Broadcasting System (PBS) science show 
of the same name. Spinnaker Software of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, will develop 
and distribute Nova in the same manner 
that it launched the Trillium, Fisher-Price, 
and Windham Classics lines this year. 

"Nova will be a series of science and 
math fact [software], as opposed to 
Trillium, which is science fiction," says 
William Bowman, Spinnaker president. 
Bowman is confident about the potential 
for publishers who develop these products. 
"Fourteen million famihes watch Nova 
every week," Bowman says. "Those 
people have an incredibly high ownership 
of home computers." 



Although Bowman won't elaborate on 
the kinds of software products the Nova 
line will include, perhaps the work of 
school-education software publishers con- 
tains a clue. Of particular note is a joint 
product between PBS, Bank Street Col- 
lege of Education of New York, and CBS's 
textbook division, Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston of New York. The project revolves 
around a television series to be aired this 
fall. Voyage of the Mimi. 

According to Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston, the show's goal is to 
increase children's understand- 
ing of science, mathematics, and 
technology and to convey that 
science is exciting and reward- 
ing. Supporting the series, for 
classroom use, will be books, 
videotapes of the 26 15-minute 
episodes, and four "learning 
modules" including computer 
programs on science and tech- 
nology. The learning modules in 
the Voyage of the Mimi cover 
four areas: Maps and Naviga- 
tion, Whales and Their Environ- 
ment. Introduction to 
Computing, and Ecosystems. 
Total cost of a typical classroom package 
will be about $1,000. 

Marilyn Rosenblum, director of prod- 
uct development for CBS Software, ex- 
plains the series. "The thematic center of 
the thing is a whaling voyage on a ship 
called the Mimi, and that's what most of 
the television show is focused on," she 
says. "It's very beautifully produced. It's 
on an old wooden whaling vessel that sails 
out of Boston Harbor with a classic craggy 
old sea captain and his 10-year-old 
grandson." 

In the show the purpose of the voyage 
is to search for whales — not to kill them, 
as in the days when that ship was new — 
but instead to observe them, count them, 
and learn about them. One of the 
searching tools is an on-board Apple 
computer, which is used by a marine 
biologist, a computer scientist, and others. 
The marine biologist uses a depth probe 
and heat sensor attached to the Apple, 
because whales usually show up in waters 
of a certain temperature. 

The software mimics the activities of 
the show's characters. The school package 
will have a temperature probe that 
attaches to an Apple for various experi- 



ments. In another exercise, the student 
has to navigate with the computer to 
rescue a porpoise trapped in a fisherman's 
net. 

Rosenblum isn't sure if the entire 
package could be adapted to the home. 
"One aspect of the probe is a little 
dangerous," she says. "There's electrical 
current involved." 

That hasn't stopped companies such as 
Atari from producing scientific-probe soft- 
ware for home and school. The AtariLab 




AtariLab's LightLab module includes a "Magic Litestick. 



system, which now includes a temperature 
probe and an optional light module, will 
continue to expand and will become 
available for other personal computers 
later this year and next year. Atari says 
the product is electrically safe. 

Indeed, much of the appeal of science 
simulation software for home use is that 
it's not as likely to burn down the house as 
is the old-style chemistry lab. The hazards 
students sometimes face in the lab or the 
field are muted; sharp instruments become 
video scalpels, dangerous chemicals be- 
come blobs of color. It's safety-coated 
science, some proponents say. 

Such software can compress into a few 
minutes or hours lab experiments that 
take days to perform. It can also simulate 
those aspects of science that normally 
leave some students queasy. Operation: 
Frog from Scholastic Software of New 
York takes the normally messy and tricky 
process of frog dissection and moves it to 
the video screen. The program promotes 
the scientific method and deductive rea- 
soning. As a bonus, the student who 
correctly reconstructs the frog after an 
accurate dissection is rewarded by a 
revived "patient" that hops off the 
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Re/lections (above) demystifies the physics of light: Cell 
Defense (below) simulates the body's defense against disease. 



dissection "table" and off the screen, 
hardly the stuff of the laboratory. 

Science software can also take the 
science student into microscopic worlds 
and make a video game out of biology. 
HES's Cell Defense, developed by its 
newly acquired subsidiary ChildWare 
Corp. of Menlo Park, California, is an 
outstanding example of the blending of 
video games with the latest in medical 
knowledge. 

Ambron says the program simulates 
the spread of a virus through the human 
body. Complex body components such as 
DNA, RNA, amino acids, and ribosomes 
are portrayed as colorful symbols on the 
computer screen. The player can scan the 
body, searching for and destroying or 
containing viruses with a Pac-Man-like 
character that represents a macrophage, 

the natural, I'rci- iDving defender of human 
cells. Other cell defenses available to 
players are T-cells, B-cells, and antibodies. 
Players can us-e another protective sub- 
stance — interferon — to isolate infected 
cells. The game offers three levels of 
difficulty. If viruses spread to too many 
sections of the body, it dies and players 
must start over. 

Another HI-^S game. Life Force, lets 
players learn in minutes how to manipulate 
basic life processes to create complete 
animated organisms — and perform 
experiments impossible in the field. Play- 



ers have to manage protein 
synthesis in cells, producing 
simple organisms such as 
amoebas at low levels of game 
difficulty and, at the most 
difficult levels, human beings. 

A third HES game. Reflec- 
tions, introduces students to 
the concepts of light refrac- 
tion, absorption, and reflec- 
tion. Players move simulated 
mirrors of various sizes and 
shapes to reflect light beams 
out of various portals. 

To help fuel interest in 
HES's science series, HES 
signed as a company spokes- 
person actor Leonard Nimoy, 
who played Mr. Spock in the 
"Star Trek" television series 
and directed one of this sum- 
mer's hot movies. Star Trek 
III: The Search for Spock. 
Nimoy has taken an active 
interest in the HES science 
programs, but unlike his enig- 
matic Vulcan alter ego, he had 
never used a computer before 
the project began. 

CBS Software recently 
launched its Adventures in 
Science series, a project sepa- 
rate from the Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston projects, which is 
aimed at putting science software in the 
home. The first Adventures in Science 
programs is T-rex, which examines 
the life of the Tyrannosaurus rex 
dinosaur that lived 70 million years 
ago. The second game. The Honey 
Factory, makes the player a 
"scout" bee in charge of finding 
locations for the pollen and nectar 
collections on which the beehive 
depends for its existence. 

Scientists don't universally en- 
dorse the proliferation of science 
simulation software. Some fear that 
software will create a kind of "pop 
science" that causes students 
wrongly to assume that all scientific 
experiments come in neat, tidy 
packages. But at a time when 
schools are curtailing or closing 

science labs for lack of funds, 
software can help fill the gap, even 
prepping students before an actual labora- 
tory session, thus saving time and money 
on wasted supplies during actual 
experiments. 

"It's regrettable that we don't have 
enough money to support the kinds of 
science labs that we should have, but we 
don't," says Dorothy Deringer, who is 
responsible for AtariLab and all other 
educational software at Atari. "Simulation 
software at least gives students a chance 
to see science in a more dynamic environ- 



ment than you see in a book." 

The increasing use of computers in 
research labs is silencing some of the 
critics, because both scientists and stu- 
dents are using computers. Some science 
software, though primarily a learning tool 
for students, approximates useful scientif- 
ic tools. George, a program from COM- 
Press, a Wentworth, New Hampshire, 
company, performs many tedious calcula- 
tions for chemical experiments. Program 
coauthor Richard Cornelius of Wichita 
State University in Kansas says the 
program lets teachers create more diffi- 
cult problems for students to solve, 
because the students can concentrate on 
problem solving rather than the arithmetic 
end of the problem. 

HES's Ambron stresses that science 
software can't substitute for science 
education, which must continue in the 
classroom. "We're not trying to teach a 
whole course in biology or physics," she 
says. "We're just taking a few elements 
that can be done very well on the 
computer." 

Ambron adds that scientists and pro- 
grammers have to work together to make 
sure that with the computer's limited 
memory, the final programs remain scien- 
tifically accurate. Some compromises have 
to be made. For instance, in the Life Force 
simulation, the player actually climbs into 
the microscope and down into the cell, 
something which is patently absurd in 
reality. 




Operation: Frog simulates an actual dissection. 



Deringer notes that any real scientific 
experiment contains one or more unfor- 
seen events that no computer can yet 
simulate. "In the end, science is still a lot 
of hard work," she says. 

But the newest of the science software 
has that magical cachet: It's educational 
and fun. With science becoming more 
prominent in all of our lives, the right 
software can make a big difference. "It 
helps students to understand and appreci- 
ate science, rather than to fear it," 
Deringer says. □ 
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"I just found the 
ideal solution to 
my telecomputing 
problems. Aiid it's 
right here inside my 
IBM" PC. Plus I got a 
free bonus to boot!" 




Hayes 

Smartmodem 1200B~ and 
Smaitcom IP software. 

The complete, easy-to-use plug- 
in telecomputing system for the 
fflKf* PC and compatibles. 

mmiimmmiiimiiih 

Looking forjust the right telecomput- 
ing system for your PC? Hayes has it! 
Smartmodem 1200B and Smartcom II 
conununications software. The most 
reliable and easy to use modem and 
software for your IBM PC or com- 
patible computer At a great single- 
package value for you. And when 
you buy now, you'll also receive a 
valuable free offer From Hayes, the 
telecomputing leader 

Smaitmodem 1200E 
Yo\ir PC's telephone. 

Everything you need to communi- 
cate-computer to computer-is on 
one, convenient plug-in board. Smart- 
modem 1200B easily slides into an 
expansion slot of your PC (your dealer 
can install it in minutes). You're ready 
to send and receive information at up 
to 1200 bps. For speedy, economical 
transmission to personal computers, 
data bases and information services 
throughout North America. 

So what could make communica- 
tions easier? Smartcom II software, 
designed by Hayes specifically for 
Smartmodem and your PC! 

Smaitcom II. 
Your Smartmodem's software. 

Smartcom II maximizes the out- 
standing capabilities of Smartmodem 
1200B. At the same time, it minimizes 
your effort. 

Thanks to Smartcom 11 's menu- 
driven ease, the first time out you'll 
be aeating messages, sending and 
storing them to disk. Simultaneously! 
And when you're on the receiving 
end. your PC will do all die work, 
completely unattended. 



Snuitmodem 1200B and Smartcom II are Dadonarks of Hayes 
MiaDComputer Products. Inc 
IBM is a registned tiadenuik of Intematioiial Business 
Machines Corp. 

•"ttadcmarks of COMPAQ Computer Coiporation. Corona 

Data Systems. IkleVideo Systems. Inc.. Columbia Data 

Products. Inc. and Direct Inc 

CompuServe Information Service Is a registered 

tiadonaik of CompuServe. Inc. an H&R Block Company. 

Dow Jones News/Retrieval is a registered Dademark 

of Dow Jones & Company. Inc 

GAG EE is a registered trademark of the Offidal Airline 

Guides. Inc 

THE SOURCE. AMERICA'S INFORMATION UTIUTTisa 
service mark of Source Iblecomputing Corporation, a 
subsidiary of The Re.ideT's Digest Association. Inc 
@19S4 Hayes Miaocomputer Products. Inc 



Smartcom II stores frequently called 
numbers and parameters for lenethy 
log-on sequences. So calling anomer 
system requires just a few quick key- 
strokes. And if you ever need it, 
on-line "help" is right there at your 
fingertips. 

A complete, 
plug-in telecomputing system 
tor 9 popular PC models! 

Whatever your PC model, Hayes 
has the definitive connection! 
Smartmodem 1200B and Smartcom 
II are compatible with the: IBM PC. 
PC XT and PC Portable. COMPAQ 
and COMPAQ Plus. Corona. Tble- 
video Portable, Columbia VIP and 
Direct IPC 1000.* 

Free introductory subscriptions. 
Free access time. 

Smartcom II comes with more 
"built-in" benefits, as well. Your Hayes 
telecomputing system includes intro- 
ductory subscriptions and access 
time to several leading information 
services! 

Sample a wide variety of practical 
services from CompuServefOAG EE* 
(OflBdal Airline Guide), Dow Jones 
News/Retrievalf and THE SOURCE,^ 
AMERICA S INFORMATION 
UTILITY.^M value of up to $200. free! 

Act now through August 311 
Get an additionar$69 value free. 

Act right away, and you'll receive 
a free introductory subscription to 
CompuServe's Executive Informa- 
tion Service. For accurate, up-to-the- 
minute investment information, as 
well as news, home shopping, travel, 
education services and more! Direct 
from CompuServe to your PC saeen! 



And we'll also send you a compli- 
mentary copy of Free Software for 
the IBM PC. a practical resource book 
that tells you now to access and 
download more than 600 varied soft- 
ware programs to your PC. with the 
help of your Hayes Smartmodem. 
And Hayes offers you this valuable 
guide free, when you purchase a 
Smartmodem 1200B/Smartcom II 
telecomputing package! 

But remember. To take advantage 
of these great bonuses, you need to 
get moving fast! 

Get on-line with 
the telecomputing leadet 

See your computer dealer right away! 
Anci plug in to the exciting world of 
telecomputing. With Smartmodem 
1200B and Smartcom II. A smart buy 
for your IBM PC or PC compatible! 




sorruAiiE 




Save this couponi It's your ticket 
to a $69 value from Hayes. 
Offer good through August 31. 19S4. 

To receive your hee introductory subscription to CompuServe's Executive 
Information Service, and your complimentary copy of Free Software for the 
IBM PC: Complete this coupon ana mail direct to Hayes with your Product 
Registration Card (inside your Smartmodem I200B and Smartcom II package). 



Name 



1 



Address 



aty 



State 



Zip 



Date of Purchase 



Place of Purchase 



Mail to: Hayes Microcomputer Products, Inc., Dept. 1200B. 
^5923 Peachtree Industrial Blvd.. Noraoss. Georgia 30092. 

The Introductory offer for CompuServeis Executive Informadon Service Includes a free subscription 
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MORE 
POWER- 
MORE 
SPEED... 




C COMPILER 



C86, The Leading C Compiler For PC-DOS, 
MS-DOS Systems Is Better Than Ever. 

The latest release of C86 has the features that serloii!! 
programmers want the most. 

• FAST EXECUTION ■ your programs typically run 30-50% taster. 

• FULL & STANDARD IMPLEMENTATION OF C - includes all the 
features described by K & R. It works with the standard MS-DOS Linker 
and Assembler; plus programs written under UNIX can often be 
compiled with no changes. 

• POWERFUL OPTIONS - include fast 8087 support; D0S2 and D0S1 
support and interfaces; graphics; librarians; and much more. 

• FULL LIBRARY WPfH SOURCE - object libraries with full source code 
for the "large" and "small" models, software and 8087 floating point, 
D0S2 and DOSALL. 

• FULL RANGE OF SUPPORT PRODUCTS - including file 
management, graphics, screen management, source code 
management, communications, and more. 

• HIGH RELIABILITY - time proven through thousands of users. 

• DIRECT TECHNICAL SUPPORT 

MORE POWER...MORE SPEED... 
STILL ONLY $395 

FOR MORE INFORMATION OR TO ORDER CALL: 

800-922-0169 

Technical Support: (201) 542-5920 



COMPUTER INNOVATIONS 

980 Shrewsbury Avenue. Suite IW 
Tinlon Falls. NJ 07724 

C86 Is a trademark of Computer Innovations, Inc. MS-DOS Is a trademark of 

Microsoft. PC-DOS is a trademark of International Business Machines. 




NEW PROGRAMS 

Relational database for lap-size com- 
puters: Traveling Software of Seattle has 
announced a relational database manager, 
called T-base, that also has spreadsheet 
features. Designed for the TRS-80 Model 
100, the NEC PC-8201, and the Olivetti 
MIO portable computers, the entire 
program is only 6K in size. 

T-base allows the user to borrow 
information from separate files. Files can 
be linked together and used to generate 
reports on the LCD or with a printer. T- 
base sells for $99.95. 

Traveling Software, 11050 Fifth Ave. 
N.E., Seattle, WA 98125; (206) 367- 
8090. 

Design software for the Mindset: 

Personal CAD Systems' CadDraft, a 
computer-aided design package for archi- 
tectural and facilities applications for the 
Mindset Personal Computer, permits the 
creation and editing of two-dimensional 
designs. 

CadDraft uses a "layered" design field 
in which the user can place elements of a 
design on up to seven separate layers. An 
architect, for example, could put the 
exterior walls of a building on one layer 
and the interior walls on another. Using 
the Mindset's 16-coIor palette, each layer 
can be color-coded and viewed separately 
or in combination with other layers. 

The user works with either a mouse or 
a digitizer to choose prestored symbols 
and text from a symbol library. The 
Mindset can also redraw a screen and 
zoom in on items in the design. The 
product sells for $495. 

Personal CAD Systems Inc., 981 
University Ave., Los Gatos, CA 95030; 
(408) 354-7193. 

Clip art for the Macintosh: A Jackson- 
ville, Florida, company called Dreams of 
the Phoenix has introduced electronic clip 
art software consisting of intricate 
drawings generated with MacPaint, the 
graphics program included with Apple's 
Macintosh computer. 

The software, called Cut 'N' Paste, will 
be released in a series of six volumes each 
year. Each volume will have a specific 
subject, such as people, landscapes, or 
computers. 

Documentation on how each Cut 'N' 
Paste drawing was designed and samples 
of how it can be cut and pasted into work 
are included with the disks. Each volume 
sells for $39.95. A year's subscription to 
the six volumes sells for $199. 

Dreams of the Phoenix Inc., P.O. Box 
10273, Jacksonville, FL 32247. 

Christine McGeever 
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ELECTRONIC ANTICS 



I 

Scott Mace 

NEW THRILLS NEEDED 




As I walked the aisles of the Summer 
Consumer Electronics Show (CES), 
I had an eerie flash of deja vu. 
Instead of humid Chicago in mid-1984, I 
thought I wab looking at the CES aisles of 
Las Vegas, Nevada, in January 1983, 
where the aisles were jammed with video 
game cartridges and companies were 
confidently assuring me that they were 
going to satisfy the U.S. public's thirst for 
multicolored alien menaces. 

At this show, in June 1984, the pitches 
were more subdued, the necklines of the 
models at the booths were higher, and the 
confidence was looking a little thin. 
Attendance may have hit an all-time high 
on paper, but most attendees were 
wearing more than one hat and had more 
than one badge; in truth, attendance at 
this CES appeared to be down to me. 
Could there be trouble ahead for home 
computers? 

This CES resurrected visions of that 
past CES, where a sea of mediocre game 
software threatened to drown the video 
game industry and the consumer. At this 
show, it wasn't game software: It was 
educational software, "edutainment" soft- 
ware, productivity software, and scores of 
doodle programs, music programs, and 
"personal improvement" programs. Some 
were good, even innovative, but most 
were mediocre and threaten, once again, 
to drown the industry and the consumer 
this Christmas. 

Do consumers really need another 
word processor, another home filing 
manager, another basic skills program? 
Some may, but most will snub most of 
what was offered at this CES. 

Software producers have overestimat- 
ed how much productivity software home 
computer users are willing to use. Com- 
modore is even betting a new home 
computer, the Plus 4, on the consumer's 
perceived thirst for home productivity. 
But the public is likely to go on wanting 



to use the computer for what it has used it 
for the past six years. It wants to be 
entertained. Overwhelmingly, consumers 
chose entertainment software over all 
other kinds of software. True, they want 
the computer to be an enriching experi- 
ence. But by and large they don't think 
enrichment lies at one end of a database 
manager. The public is looking for new 
thrills out of home computers, and at this 
CES all most companies could offer are 
handy helpers for heads of households. 

Another flashback concerns the kind of 
computer hardware being offered as The 
Standard for the business. It's old stuff. 
The Commodore 64 is two years old. The 
Atari 800XL is technology from 1980, 
spruced up. Coleco and MSX use an 
ancient 8-bit microprocessor, the Z80. So 
what, you say? Old hardware may have 
helped kill off the video game business: 
The Mattel Intellivision and Atari 2600 
were dinosaurs by the time the software 
boom for those machines peaked in early 
1983. Will old hardware kill off home 
computers? 

Here's another similarity: The replace- 
ment computers being offered at this time 
by home computer makers are real disap- 
pointments. I'll include the Plus 4, the still- 
mysterious Atari high-end machine, the 
Sinclair QL, and anything that says MSX. 
These are supposed to save the industry? 
That's what they said about the Atari 
5200, the ColecoVision, Intellivision II, 
and the Astrocade Arcade. Those boxes 
didn't save the video game industry, and I 
don't think the Atari 7800 will, either. 

This CES could have been the one 
where Apple and IBM waltzed in and took 
over the home computer market. Instead, 
neither company showed up. IBM is off 
with its engineering muse, trying to fix the 
PCjr. Many people think the jr is unfixable, 
but after having looked at the computer 
for several weeks, I think they're wrong. 

Apple's lie is the great little computer 
that is still too expensive for the average 
home computer buyer. By consensus, CES 
pundits agreed that this Christmas still 
belongs to the Commodore 64. 

The energy level of the home computer 
market at the June CES translates into the 
excitement (or lack thereof ) generated 
under Christmas trees this December. 
The die is now cast; no new players can 
really enter the market between now and 
then. Retailers are placing their orders for 



products. It's inevitable: A lackluster CES 
translates into a lackluster Christmas, and 
retailers will have scads of leftover paint 
programs, music programs, productivity 
programs, and edutainment programs. 
When stores have to cut the price of that 
leftover software, consumers will be even 
less willing to admit that anything in that 
discount bin reeks of quality. 

So, was there anything new at CES? A 
few companies at least made an effort. JVC 
and Pioneer showed computers running 
games with their videodisc players. The 
videodisc, as you'll recall, stores thousands 
of images on a mirrored disc, and decodes 
those images with a beam of laser light. 
Creating the images is the expensive part 
of the games, unless you chop up an 
existing cartoon or movie, but the result 
using existing cartoons is never 
satisfactory. 

For demonstration purposes, JVC and 
Pioneer showed videodisc games with 
original live-action sequences. Pioneer 
showed a gambling game complete with a 
stogie-chomping opponent and anxious- 
looking barmaid. JVC showed two differ- 
ent games; the first, a golf game, used the 
videodisc only as an accessory, showing 
players where their ball landed. The player 
did all the aiming while looking at a map of 
the course. 

The other JVC videodisc game I would 
describe as "reckless driving." In this 
helter-skelter driving simulator, the play- 
ers had to change lanes quickly to avoid 
rolling barrels (actually superimposed 
computer graphics images). The game 
explicitly depicted the flaming wreckage of 
a car each time players collided with a 
barrel or another car. It made me uneasy, 
and I was almost relieved that JVC offered 
no information about where or when this 
home "entertainment" product would be 

available. 

RDI Video Systems of Carlsbad, Cali- 
fornia, the creator of the videodisc game 
Dragon's Lair, had the most intriguing 
product. It was a home videodisc game- 
playing system with a headset so you could 
give some commands merely by talking. 
The games for the system are from the 
same adventure/fantasy genre that gave 
us Dragon's Lair and its imitators. This 
system is still a trifle expensive, but it is a 
first step toward the marriage of the 
booming home video revolution to the 
slumping home computer industry. □ 
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PRINTERS AFFORDABLE AT LAST 

Laser and ink-jet technologies are finally here for micros 



BY KATHY CHIN 

Reporter 



When the first laser printer from 
IBM appeared on the market in 
1975, the public was stunned. 
The idea that a laser beam could be used to 
create exacting images on paper was 
incredible — and expensive. The cost then 
for the industrial-strength IBM 3800 laser 
printer was well over $300,000. Custom- 
ers were mainly book publishers or 
professional printers — those in 
vocations where the quality of the 
printed matter was essential to 
their livelihoods. 

The same technology is now 
within reach of many business 
owners of personal computers, 
thanks to advances and price pres- 
sures. The Hewlett-Packard Laser- 
Jet printer that was introduced this 
spring is priced at $3,495 retail, 
which is about 1 percent of the cost 
of the first laser printers. 

The same story goes for ink-jet 
printers, those devices that rapidly 
fire ink droplets onto paper to form 
text and graphics. Last year the 
average price for ink-jet printers 
was between $5,000 and $6,000. 
according to Bob Katzive of Gnostic 
Concepts, a market research firm in Menlo 
Park, California. Many of the same 
systems now compete in the under-$ 1,000 
range. Hewlett-Packard's new Thinkjet 
ink-jet printer costs $495. It, and devices 
sold by rival companies like Xerox and 
IBM, are bringing higher quality printing 
techniques to the mass market. 

Canon U.S.A. Inc., based in Lake 
Success, New York, is lauded as the 
company responsible for the revolution of 
low-cost laser printers. At last year's 
Comdex show held in Las Vegas, Nevada, 
Canon unveiled a twxy-looking machine 
that appeared to be just another copier in 
the firm's line. In reality it was a desktop 
laser printer developed by Canon for sale 
to other manufacturers, who would place 
their name on it and resell it. 

The Canon printer is much like a 
copier; the only difference is that it uses a 
laser beam to trace an image onto a 
photosensitive drum. The laser beam is 
controlled electronically and is turned on 
or off depending on the data being sent by 
the computer. The image on the drum 



acquires an electrical charge that attracts 
toner (the same black chemical used in 
office copiers). The paper picks up the 
toner, which is fixed to the sheet with 
heat. After 3,000 pages of printing, the 
toner is exhausted and owners can replace 
the entire cartridge for approximately 
$100. 

Imagen, Hewlett-Packard, Quality Mi- 
cro Systems, and Personal Computer 
Products are currently selling the printer. 




The Canon desktop laser printer is much like a copier. 



Each company adds the appropriate elec- 
tronics to adapt the product to its specific 
market. 

Quality Micro Systems of Mobile, 
Alabama, sells the Canon machine as the 
Intelligent Lasergrafix 800 Model I for 
$9,995. The firm touts complex graphics 
capabilities as the printer's key selling 
point. Users can design their own type- 
faces on the computer and store the 
symbols in the printer's memory. The 
company claims its printer will replace 
daisy-wheel and dot-matrix printers — 
and even plotters. 

Another company taking advantage of 
the Canon printer is Imagen Corp., a 
Mountain View, California, firm that is 
established in laser printer development 
for mainframes. It recently started ship- 
ping the Imagen 8/300, its $9,950 unit 
that will print on virtually anything, from 
business cards to paper towels. Unlike the 
HP LaserJet, which offers limited graphics 
capabilities, the Imagen printer allows 
users to create their own custom graphics 
and type fonts. The printer comes with 



some 90 different typefaces that can print 
letters in an array of sizes as large as an 
inch high. 

"We're definitely competing with type- 
set quahty output," says Mary Basile, 
marketing communications manager. 
"Comparable systems in the past would 
have cost $25,000." 

Compared to dot-matrix and letter- 
quality printers, the benefits of laser 
printers can be many. These products 
allow users to create graphs and 
text on the same page without 
sacrificing resolution. They require 
little maintenance. They are also 
relatively quiet and fast. The HP 
LaserJet, for example, makes no 
more noise than the office copier on 
which it is based. It can print as 
many as eight standard-size pages 
per minute. 

More expensive laser printers 
can print even faster. Fujitsu Amer- 
ica's new laser printer, the Word 
Manager, spits out 20 pages per 
minute. The unit, unveiled last 
month by the Santa Clara, Califor- 
nia, subsidiary of the Japanese 
manufacturer, is its first laser 
printer. 

The Word Manager will be 
marketed in two versions — as a 
printer and as a multifunction unit that also 
works as a copier and document scanner. 
Like Canon, Fujitsu will provide the 
technology to other manufacturers who 
will design the appropriate computer 
connections. The basic wholesale price of 
$7,865 also buys a controller, internal 
memory, and font cartridges. The laser, 
copier, and scanner, without controller, 
will sell for $7,340 in wholesale quantities 
to independent manufacturers. 

The Fujitsu Word Manager offers a 
resolution of 240 by 240 dots per inch 
(dpi) at the 20-page per minute speed; it 
can produce 16 pages per minute at the 
higher resolution of 300 by 300 dpi. Dave 
Steiner, Fujitsu's vice president of the 
Peripheral Products Group, estimates that 
retail customers will pay approximately 
$16,000 for the machines. 

Though companies are now producing 
printers at a fraction of previous costs, 
price tags are still too high for the average 
consumer, according to market analyst 
Walker Mannes of Creative Strategies in 
San Jose, California. He says that laser 
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a relief map (right) were produced by the ACT II Chroniajet printer. 




A Jet of colors: an oriental carpet design (left) and 

printers for the home market will have to 
cost under $2,000 to be successful. 
Current price tags are more than reason- 
able for businesses, but the business 
market is a small niche compared to the 
overall market, he says. "I still think a 
letter-quality printer is adequate for many 
of today's needs. Much of office material is 
graphics free. But you'll need a laser 
printer if you want both text and 
graphics." 

What do users sacrifice when they 
purchase low-cost laser printers? Speed 
and resolution, say experts. Companies 
using top-of-the-line laser printers regard 
these heavy-duty systems as their "work- 
horse" printers. For example, a Siemens 
Model 2200 laser printer can produce up 
to 100 pages per minute when connected 
to a iiiainframe. But it costs a whopping 
$170,000 and occupies 20 square feet. 

For companies that want the quality of 
laser printing without the high costs, 
today's under-$ 10,000 printers are 
worthwhile, says Katzive of Gnostic Con- 
cepts. "The inexpensive ones are quite 
good." Many of the new laser printers 
offer a resolution of 300 by 300 dpi. 
Mannes of Creative Strategies says that 
higher resolutions than that are simply 
"too hard for the eye to discern." 

New ink-jet printers also offer speed, 
quiet operation, and crisp resolution. The 
ink-jet printers on the market can print 
anywhere from 20 characters per second 
(cps) to 270 cps. The newest ones boast 
color capabilities. 

There are basically two types of ink-jet 
technology employed in commercial print- 
ers. The first, called continuous stream, 
uses a tiny pump to shoot a steady flow of 
magnetic ink from the nozzle, or jet. Using 
a high-voltage electrical charge, the 
stream is broken up into droplets, some of 
which hit the paper as the nozzle moves 
horizontally across the platen. Ink that is 
not used falls into a reservoir on the 
machine and is recycled. 

With this arrangement, it is hard to 
keep the recycled ink clean and to keep the 



appearance of the type consistent. Water 
and dust particles cause problems, says 
Dean Scott, assistant director of the 
printer group at Dataquest in San Jose. 
Though continuous-stream printing is fast, 
he says, it's also messy. The inkwell must 
be refilled constantly and the nozzles get 
clogged because the ink dries quickly. 

Continuous-stream technology offers 
high speed and high resolution, but the 
majority of low-cost ink-jet makers prefers 
to use an alternative technology called 
drop-on-demand. Less expensive than 
continuous stream, drop-on-demand uses 
ink stored in a disposable tube or 
cartridge. An electrical charge that is 
controlled by the software driving the 
printer creates negative pressure inside 
the cartridge, which ejects one drop of ink 
at a time. Groupings of droplets instantly 
dry to create the images. When a cartridge 
is empty, it is simply disposed of and 
replaced with a new one. 

Siemens, which has been producing 
ink-jet printers for years, brought the 
drop-on-demand technology to the low- 



cost market last year with its PT 88. The 
Anaheim, California, company's $895 ink- 
jet printer works with the IBM PC and PC 
compatibles. Quieter than the HP 
Thinkjet, the printer moves at 150 cps 
and will withstand 1,500 hours of use 
before it needs to be serviced. The 
Siemens printer cartridge is capable of 
forming 5 million characters before going 
dry. (The Thinkjet prints 750,000 charac- 
ters before running out of ink.) 

Siemens also produces the Silent Jet 
Printer Model 2712, a more advanced 
printer that costs $2,250. It offers eight 
character sets including those of Swedish, 
German, and Dutch, and operates at 270 
cps. Later this year the company will 
unwrap a new ink-jet printer that will have 
240 by 240 dpi resolution. 

Color ink-jet printers, say printer 
developers, are intended to replace plot- 
ters, which are generally slow, and offer 
more colors than color dot-matrix print- 
ers. Color ink-jet technology incorporates 
the use of several ink barrels, usually cyan, 
yellow, and magenta, and occasionally 
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Foreign Language 
Translation Sc^hvare! 



Introducing. . . MULTI-TONGUE^"^ 

Foreign Language Translation/ 
Word Processing software 
A/fl/Vfrom Weidner Communications 
Corporation-The Industry Leader in 
Machine Translation Software! 

NOW . . . MULTI-TONGUE allows 
you to translate your letters, memos, 
and other documents into a foreign 
language or from another language to 
English! 

HOW. . . Simply keyboard your 
texts and let MULTI-TONGUE translate 
in the language(s) * of your choice. 
MULTI-TONGUE"' is capable of any 
grammatical and stylistic changes 
necessary! 



PERFORMANCE... Designed for 
low volume needs, MULTI-TONGUE'" 

performs a true syntax analysis resulting 
in a "sensible" rather than "literal" 
translation! 

TO ORDER... CALL TOLL FREE 
TODAY! (800)323-4945 Price: $695 per 
language direction. 

Weidner Communications 
Corporation 

500 Skokie Blvd. 
Norlhbrook. Illinois 60062 



*Now available: English to Spanish. French. German and Portuguese. French and Spanish to English. 
Note: MULTI-TONGUE '" is oniy available tor the IBM PC XT with 640K memory. 
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black, says Dataquest's Scott. When the 
printer is activated, the computer will tell 
the printer what colors should be printed. 
The printer will mix the colors by 
simultaneously firing ink from different 
cartridges onto the paper. 

Ink-jet printers using drop-on-demand 
technology may well challenge standard 
dot-matrix and letter-quality printers in 
price, durability, and ease of maintenance. 
Because they have few moving parts, the 
units are easier to service and clean. The 
quality of their print is comparable to that 
of dot-matrix printers with special type- 
faces, such as that produced by Apple's 
Imagewriter when connected to the Mac- 
intosh. 

In comparison to laser printers, they 
may be cheaper but they have one draw- 
back. Scott says ink-jet printers often 
require specially absorbent paper for best 
results. "I wouldn't use any slick kind of 
material because [the ink] doesn't pene- 
trate as well," he says. In particular, color 
ink-jet printers require special paper that 
will bring out the best color quality. 

Earlier this year Diablo Systems of 
Fremont, California, entered the ink-jet 
market with the C150, a $1,295 color 
printer that works with the IBM PC and 
PC compatibles, as well as the Apple He. 
The machine prints at 20 cps and features 
only one type style. The company sug- 
gests that users purchase a clay-coated 
paper so the image will be as brilliant as 
possible. 

"This product is aimed at general 
businesses and specifically, the executive- 
level manager," says product manager Jeff 
Stenehjem. "This is a good CAD-CAM 
tool for engineers and also is used by 
graphic artists. It does everything a 
plotter can do and more. The color fill is 
more complete." 

Another color ink-jet printer that's 
turning heads is the $6,150 ACT II 
Chromajet printer from Advanced Color 
Technology. Compatible with the Apple II 
and IBM PC, the printer produces 125 
shades, including eight solid colors. Like 
other ink-jet printers, its noise level is 
approximately 50 decibels. The Chelms- 
ford, Massachusetts, firm says that the 
ACT II will fill a 512 by 512 pixel image in 
35 seconds and complete an S'/z by 11- 
inch image in approximately 90 seconds. 

Since prices for laser printers and ink- 
jet printers are plummeting, alternatives 
to the standard dot-matrix and letter- 
quality styles are becoming accessible to 
more users. Businesses can say good 
riddance to the irritating rat-tat-tat of the 
office printer. Gone are the days when 
executives would cut and paste graphs 
onto text for their documents. Laser and 
ink-jet technologies are finally here for 
micros, and for business users at least, are 
finally affordable. □ 
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BEHIND THE SCREENS 



Steve Gibson 

STENCILS AND SPRAY PAINT 




Oh, it's probably just a blown chip!" 
"Hey, how many chips on the 
motherboard?" 
"Ouch — that's an expensive chip!" 
"Gee, there's hardly any chips in 
there." 

We talk so easily and glibly about these 
chips, the iiearis and brains of our modem 
appliances, nutoniobiles, and computers. 
But what, really, are chips? Where do they 
come from? What are they made of, and 
how do they work? 

These integrated circuits (ICs) begin as 
thin, round, and flat sheets (called wafers) 
of ultrapure silicon (pronounced sil'-i-con). 
This is not the same as silicone. Silicone 
Valley is what some Hollywood actresses 
see when they look toward their toes. 
Silicon Valley is the part of Northern 
California whei e chips are made. 

You've probably heard the term semi- 
conductor. Silicon is one of a very few 
natural elements which can be made to 
function in a "semiconducting" way. When 

Steve Gibson is president of Gibson 
Laboratories of Irvine, California, and 
the developer of the Gibson Light Pen. 
Write him c/o InfoWorld or through The 
Source at ST7139. 



silicon is ultrapure, it is a very good 
insulator and will not conduct electricity. 
But when tiny amounts of sf)ecial impuri- 
ties are added, it behaves differently — it 
becomes a semiconductor. A semiconduc- 
tor does what its name suggests: It is a ma- 
terial that sort of (semi) conducts elec- 
tricity. At times it's a good conductor and 
electricity flows through it easily; at other 
times you couldn't force an electron 
through it using all the power of the 
Hoover Dam! 

The process of adding the impurities 
(which are either positive or negative in 
nature) is called doping. Wherever posi- 
tively doped silicon touches negatively 
doped silicon a "junction" is formed. This 
junction functions like an on/off switch — 
electricity is able to flow across the 
junction or it's not; it's either on or off. 

The transistor shown in Figure 1 is the 
most familiar and basic form of a silicon 
semiconducting switch. It has three con- 
nection points and two junctions. Electric- 
ity flows through the transistor, from the 
emitter to the collector, and is controlled 
by the current flowing through the base. 

You've probably heard that there are 
"tens of thousands of transistors on a 
single integrated circuit chip." So the big 
question is: How do you get them all on 
there? The inventors of the IC were 
scratching their heads about that for quite 
a while. It turns out to be just a matter of 
stencils and spray paint. 

Workers who are painting the word 
Stop on the roadside or Fragile on a 
shipping carton use a stencil. A stencil is a 
"mask," which keeps the paint off the 
areas where it should not go and lets it 
pass through where it should. 



We already know that a transistor is 
really just regions of positive and negative 
impurities in silicon that are next to each 
other. It happens that an ultrapure silicon 
wafer is able to absorb these impurities 
when they are present in the surrounding 
air. 

To create an integrated circuit with 
thousands of these impure regions and 
thus thousands of tiny transistors, a mask 
(or stencil) is placed on the silicon wafer 
while positive impurities are circulated in 
the surrounding air, then the same process 
is repeated with a different mask for the 
negative impurities (Figure 2). 

The positive and negative impurities 
"soak in" to the silicon wafer, resulting in 
thousands and thousands of positive and 
negative impure regions. These form 
transistor junctions, which are switches 
capable of performing digital logic and 
functioning as the hearts and brains of our 
personal computers. 

The masks are generated by computer- 
driven photoplotters. These highly pre- 
cise, large, and expensive plotters draw 
with light directly onto photographic film. 
After photoplotting, the film is photo- 
graphically reduced 200 times, from the 
original size (about the size of a bedspread) 
to about one-eighth of an inch on a side! 
This pattern is then repeated in a grid that 
covers the entire silicon wafer. The 
resulting masks create the patterns of 
impurities that form the basis of our 
modern "integrated" technology. 

Remember, be cool. There's no faster 
way to tip off everyone to the fact that 
you're not reading Behind The Screens 
than to say "Silicone Valley" when you 
mean "silicon." □ 
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Figure 1. View inside a transistor 



Figure 2. Birth of an IC chip 
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THE INDUSTRY WORKHORSE 

Convergent Technologies designs computers for name-brand makers 



BY TOM SHEA 

Reporter 



Convergent Technologies is a compa- 
ny with a record of churning out 
high-quality computer hardware. 
The computer maker seems to have found 
the key that unlocks the soul of not one, 
but many machines. Convergent moves 
fast and juggles several major product- 
development efforts at once. 

Convergent's juggling act isn't always 
free of slipups and doesn't always provide 
high earnings for stockholders, but 
it is impressive to watch. The Santa 
Clara, California, computer maker is 
5 years old and still has a sharp 
growth curve. Last year it posted 
$163.5 million in revenues, up 
sharply from 1982's $90 million in 
sales and the previous year's $13 
million. Lately new product devel- 
opment efforts are consuming much 
of that money. It is not being paid 
back as dividends. The company 
reported that first-quarter earnings 
for this year were down from 10 
cents to 5 cents a share on a net in- 
come of $1.8 million. 

Convergent attributes the earn- 
ings slump to the "ramping up" of 
new products and to problems with one of 
its products, the WorkSlate, a lap-size 
spreadsheet computer for business execu- 
tives. It has suffered from slow sales and 
higher than expected manufacturing costs. 
The WorkSlate is Convergent's first 
attempt to sell a computer directly to 
consumers, and the company has had its 
troubles in the unfamiliar retail market. 

Usually Convergent remains behind 
the scenes, selling its powerful computers 
to others who use them as the raw 
material for complete computer systems. 
Until this year Convergent was almost 
unknown outside a small circle because it 
sells its computers to original-equipment 
manufacturers (OEMs) such as Gould, 
NCR, Burroughs, and others, who put 
their own names on the box. Convergent 
raised its profile several months ago by 
signing a big contract with AT&T. AT&T 
officials recently confirmed that Conver- 
gent is developing a high-end personal 
computer for them. 

Convergent is known as the Marine 
Corps of Silicon Valley because of its fast, 
hard-driving style of developing computer 



products. The 1,300-employee firm owes 
its corporate culture of urgency and speed 
to founder and president Allen Michels, a 
boisterous cigar smoker who looks a bit 
like humor columnist Art Buchwald. 

Michels held management and sales 
positions at Intel and Digital Equipment 
Corp. (DEC) before he helped found 
Convergent. Those who work with him 
call him a strong and charismatic leader 
with excellent intuition about the OEM 
computer market. 

"We adopt very aggressive schedules 




Allen Michels. president and founder of Convergent Technologies 



for developing new products," says Jay 
Spitzen, Convergent's vice president of 
planning. "We do so because we are often 
competing against the internal develop- 
ment of our customers. We have no 
regular, well-known competitor we run 
into time after time. But our customers 
are always facing make-or-buy decisions 
about the computer systems they intend 
to sell. If we're not there first with the 
most, we're in trouble. 

"We take a small-team approach of 
very well-qualified individuals who push 
themselves to get things done. That's how 
we develop new products, and the same 
thing is true of manufacturing. . . .If you 
push yourself to do things in a short time, 
with a small number of people, you can 
often get a better job done. When you 
spend a long time in the development 
process there can be a lot of inefficiency." 

Michels founded Convergent in 1979 
to make a line of distributed processing 
systems that the firm would provide to 
OEMs such as Burroughs and others. A 
cornerstone of Michels' philosophy was 
that Convergent would have to design. 



make, and deliver its products in record 
time to stay competitive. Only by getting 
to market ahead of everyone else could the 
company succeed. "Thus speed was a 
condition of [the company's] survival right 
from the beginning," according to compa- 
ny spokesperson Susan Thomas. "That's 
how the atmosphere of urgency was 
created." 

That philosophy shows up everywhere. 
Convergent uses executive search firms to 
recruit talented managers. It gives the 
headhunters these instructions: If candi- 
dates are not willing to work 60- 
hour weeks, they are automatically 
disqualified. Long hours are typical. 
During the incredible eight-month 
development cycle for the firm's 
new eight-user MiniFrame comput- 
er, the two main hardware design- 
ers, Greg Hansen and Jamie Riotto, 
worked 100-hour weeks. Carl Rigg, 
the key software designer, slept 
only every other night. Industrial 
designer Al Day gave up coaching 
Little League for the first time in 13 
years. 

"The OEM business is feast or 
famine," Hansen says. "You're 
either there in time or you're out in 
the cold." 

Convergent Technologies became 
prominent early this year. Almost as soon 
as the government-mandated breakup of 
AT&T took effect, AT&T Information 
Systems picked Convergent to develop 
some unspecified computer products. That 
division of AT&T, with more than 
100,000 employees, is potentially the 
largest computer OEM in the world. 

The deal's details are still secret, but 
rumor has it that the contract is worth 
between $250 million and $400 million, to 
be spread out over four years. The most 
persistent rumor is that one or more of the 
AT&T computers Convergent is building 
will be far more powerful than the recently 
introduced AT&T PC, which is being 
manufactured for AT&T by Olivetti. 
AT&T itself insists on tight and detailed 
nondisclosure agreements from its busi- 
ness partners and declines to comment on 
future announcements beyond a promise 
that there will be several new-product 
announcements this year. 

Some industry insiders insist that 
Convergent is building an AT&T 
supermicro based on the Motorola 68000 
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chip rather than on the WE32000, 
because the AT&T chip is not commonly 
used and it doesn't differ appreciably in 
performance from the more popular 
68000. 

About all that Convergent will say 
about its secret project is that it is working 
on more than one "computer product." 

Convergent is already providing sever- 
al companies with the MiniFrame super- 
micro, the McgaFrame, and some ter- 
minals — in addition to the WorkSlate. 

Just before it signed the AT&T con- 
tract, Convergent split into three divisions 
and later added a Special Projects division 
for work on the AT&T products. The 
latter, a hush-hush division known infor- 
mally as "The A-Team," is in a building 
separate from the other divisions in Santa 
Clara. 

The Distributed Systems division man- 



How long can 
Convergent 
maintain its 



frantic pace? 



ufactures distributed processing systems; 
desktop systems known as the IWS 
(integrated workstation); AWS's (applica- 
tions workstations), which can be 
networked or act as stand-alone machines; 
and the newer NGEN (short for new- 
generation) computers. 

The Data Systems division makes the 
MegaFrame, a short, squat Unix-based 
computer about the size of a color TV 
console, which can be upgraded to main- 
frame performance. This division also 
churns out the MiniFrame, which Conver- 
gent hopes will dominate the emerging 
Unix marketplace. The MiniFrame sells to 
OEMs in lOO-unit lots for $4,790 each. 

The Advanced Products division makes 
the WorkSlate and its associated peri- 
pherals. Convergent 's difficulties with the 
WorkSlate have been well-publicized. The 
little battery-powered lap-size computer is 
designed for spreadsheet applications and 
has a built-in modem, automatic dialer, 
speaker phone, minicassette for voice or 
data storage, built-in application software, 
and a 16-line by 40-character liquid crystal 
display. Yet Convergent had trouble 
getting consumers to buy and raised the 
WorkSlate from $895 to $1,195 because 
of the high cost of producing it. 

The fatal flaw in the division's strategy 
was the decision to go after consumers, 
the company now believes. Karen Toland, 
the marketing manager responsible for 



that strategy, left Convergent several 
months ago when the consumer strategy 
upon which she insisted ran into trouble. 

"We didn't make a conscious decision 
to form a division to sell to consumers," 
Spitzen says. "We conceived of a product 
that could take advantage of some ad- 
vanced technology we knew was out 
there. The product would be a portable 
lap-size machine, a productivity tool for 
the business person. We then tried to 
understand what would be the appropriate 
channels of distribution." Selling the 
WorkSlate to OEMs didn't make any 
sense, so the firm decided to sell it through 
ComputerLand and other retail outlets. 

"That whole retail direct-distribution 
channel was unfamiliar to us," Spitzen 
says. "There's no guarantee at this point 
that the WorkSlate will ultimately be 
successful, although we're pushing very 
hard to make it successful. It is a product 
we continue to be committed to." 

But now the company has identified 
Unix systems as the emerging OEM 
market opportunity. Even in its non- 
AT&T products. Convergent is shifting its 
efforts toward hardware that will run the 
Unix operating system. 

"Now, with AT&T's commitment to 
the commercial Unix market, we feel Unuc 
System V will become an industry stan- 
dard operating system," says Steven 
Blank, vice president of the Data Systems 
division. "Convergent's commitment is to 
track AT&T's industry standards as they 
evolve." 

Convergent will sell these systems to 
OEMs, who will build complete systems 
out of them and mark up the price. Even 
after the OEM markup, though, 
MiniFrames could retail for as little as 
$10,000 each. The Data Systems division 
also makes a couple of intelligent terminals 



that work with these two systems. 

The MiniFrame, produced under such 
intense pressure, is meant to be a major 
force in the low end of this emerging 
market. "We will become the dominant 
Unix systems supplier in the 1980s," 
Blank states flatly. 

As if to bear him out, rumor has it that 
Convergent is ready to announce a major 
new customer as a big MiniFrame OEM. 
The multimillion-dollar deal, expected to 
be announced soon, involves one of the 
BUNCH — industry shorthand for the five 
big computer makers: Burroughs, Univac, 
NCR, Control Data Corp., and Honeywell. 
Two of the BUNCH — Burroughs and 
NCR — are already MiniFrame OEMs. 

Assembling people of major talent into 
high-powered project teams is the essence 
of Convergent's strategy. Upper manage- 
ment positions are heavily occupied by 
managers from Xerox, DEC, and Hewlett- 
Packard. Among the computer superstars 
in upper management is Owen Brown, 
general manager of the Advanced Infor- 
mation Products division, which makes the 
WorkSlate. Brown was president of Sun 
Microsystems and before that a manager 
at DEC. A more recent addition, David 
Caplan, who heads the Data Systems 
division, came to Convergent from For- 
tune Systems, a major rival in the Unix 
computer market. Caplan was wooed away 
from his executive vice president position 
at Fortune only last April. 

How long can Convergent maintain its 
frantic pace and extraordinary growth? 

"We can keep it up for as long as we 
can continue to find excellent people," 
Spitzen says. "I think we're doing OK at 
that. It gets tougher every day to keep 
growing this fast. If you extrapolate that 
growth rate out indefinitely, you exceed 
the gross national product pretty soon."D 
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Q&A: TIMOTHY LEARY 

'Everyone in the new age will be an author' 



BY DEMISE CARUSO 

Reporter 

Timothy Leary, one of the founders of 
humanistic psychology in the 1950s, 
gained both fame and infamy in the 
1960s when he began experiments with 
psychedelic drugs such as LSD. During the 
past several years Leary has been focusing 
on the use of personal computers — and 
more specifically, what he calls very highl> 
interactive software — as a harbinger of 
"the next wave" of evolution for human 
society. Toward this end Leary has 
designed a programming language called 
SKIPI (Super Knowledge Information 
Processing Intelligence) that enhances 
self-knowledge by using underlying psy- 
chological tests to evaluate each person's 
responses. 

How will you be using SKIPI? 

Right now I'm using SKIPI in a "book" 
based on Mark Twain's Huckleberry 
Finn. When you start you can pick who 
you want to be, Becky Thatcher or Tom 
Sawyer. It asks you questions about 
yourself, like "Are you adventurous or 
timid?" And you have choices. When Huck 
goes out the window to meet Tom in the 
bushes, who's there, Tom or Becky? Now 
if you're a girl and you say Becky, it 
becomes a Nancy Drew thing of the two 
girls going down the river with Huck. 

But every choice in any of these books 
is coded with something we call memes. 
They're the elements of human behavior 
that are passed on, just like genes pass on 
genetic traits. As you determine the 
narrative, it's a projective psychological 
test that gets fed back to you with these 
profiles and characteristics. 

And there's a master data file for 
SKIPI, which can access your whole 
library. It knows what scores you got, your 
frustration tolerance, whether you prefer 
math to spatial problem solving .... 

All on floppies? 

Its the easiest thing in the world. It 
takes up less memory than Donkey Kong. 

What is the purpose of creating this 
very highly interactive software? 

It's the next wave. Everything that's 
happening today is the function of chang- 
ing from an industrial, smokestack, mate- 
rial civilization to an information. 
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communication, intelligence civilization. 

In the industrial age we're categorized 
by our professions. So this one's a 
carpenter, and [there's] a lawyer and a 
writer and an artist. But if you're an artist, 
then what am I? An artee? An art victim? 
With highly interactive software, every- 
one in the new age will be an author. 
Robots will do all the work that profes- 
sions used to do. And everyone will be 
freed. 

It seems that you could also be 
robbed of purpose. 

Anyone who has committed himself to 
an industrial age profession and isn't 
willing to change — too bad. Nothing 
comes easy in evolution. When you crawl 
out of the water, you've got to deal with 
gravity and muggers and things. 

But there has to be something to 
replace that self-worth. 

Exactly. The function of human life in 
the industrial age was to be a worker. 
Unemployment was the dread. You lost 
your hope and pride if you didn't have a 
job. Well, the motto in the new age is, 
"Only robots and serfs and people in 
worker states work." The function of 
human life is to grow and evolve. We're 
here to stimulate each other. The whole 
function of human life is now to be an 
author of your own experiences. 



Is SKIPI a game or an educational 
tool? 

It's an interactive adventure game, an 
educational adventure, personality pro- 
cessing, tests and feedback, an autobiogra- 
phy. But you end up with all these little 
disk "books" as your library. 

So if SKIPI, or SKIPI-like programs, 
are widely adopted, the whole system 
of books and education and learning 
would be . . . 

Finished. What the Reagan administra- 
tion says is, "We have to have more class 
hours, more homework, more of this and 
that, less vacations." But there's still one 
teacher standing in front of 30 kids, each 
of whom is entirely different. George 
Leonard, a humanist psychologist in San 
Francisco, has got this plan. In the 
morning a kid would go to school and 
punch in and work on personal computer 
stuff, all tailored to the individual's 
personality, achievements, and so forth. 
Then in the afternoon, there'd be lectures, 
but it would be more like theater. You 
would read about Hamlet and Shake- 
speare, but in the afternoon you would act 
it out. 

Why all of a sudden are books 
obsolete? Why do we need to interact 
with our learning material? 

A book is now the way an oil painting 
was before Gutenberg invented the print- 
ing press. But an oil painting is not the way 
to communicate knowledge information. 
You wouldn't carry one around to show 
what happened in Beirut or at the 
DeLorean trial. 

Are we going to start a revolution 
with personal computers? 

It's already happened. I see the '60s 
and '70s and '80s as a generation growing 
up. The '60s were kind of the teen-age 
part of it, and the '70s were kind of getting 
settled, and the '80s is the flowering of it. 

Bureaucracies are totally addicted and 
enslaved to mainframes. United Airlines, 
the Internal Revenue Service — these 
things couldn't function without main- 
frames. When you put control in the hands 
of individuals, however, you don't need 
security guards. The personal computer 
you keep at home. It's hooked up only to 
your brain or a collective brain. It's the 
ultimate egalitarian democracy. □ 
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THE COLLAPSE OF A DREAM 

Plagued with problems, Osborne Computer Corp. folds its tent 



The following is the last of three excerpts 
from Hypergrowth: The Rise and Fall of 
Osborne Computer Corporation, a new 
book by Adam Osborne and John Dvorak. 

BY ADAM OSBORNE 
& JOHN DVORAK 



D 



uring the week of the Executive 
introduction tour in April of 1983, 
Fred Brown (by then vice president 
of sales) realized the magnitude of the 
Osborne 1 problems facing the company. 
Some 15,000 Osborne Is — nearly all of 
them double density — were in finished 
goods or parts inventory, waiting to be 
sold into a dealer network already choking 
with unsold machines. Osborne 1 sales had 
collapsed following the end of the free 
dBase II offer in February. . . . 

On his own initiative, Fred Brown 
stayed in Neu- York after the Executive 
introduction and made two deals to sell off 
excess Osborne 1 inventory. One was with 
Bob Leviton, a well-known surplus goods 
dealer, who wanted to buy 4,000 to 
6,000 Osborne Is for $980 each. 
The other was with Trans World 
Airlines, which would advertise the 
Osborne 1 at a special discount to 
its frequent fliers, offering them 
units for $1,495 each, with a 
20,000-mile frequent flier bonus for 
each buyer. 

According to Fred Brown, [pres- 
ident Robert] Jaunich's reaction 
lacked enthusiasm. Instead of find- 
ing a way to consummate quick 
sales, Jaunich asked [chief financial 
officer Donald] Waite, [vice presi- 
dent and Kt^nt-ral manager James] 
Ottinger, and [marketing vice presi- 
dent Joseph] Roebuck for opinions 
and statistics. By the end of May, 
Fred Brown's two deals were dead. 
In Brown's opinion they died in 
consequence of endless indecision 
and inactivity, both impossible con- 
straints when disposing of a dead 
product line's remainders, especial- 
ly in an environment where the 
product's realizable value can de- 
cline sharply within a week. Shortly 
thereafter Fred Brown resigned, 
claiming the company was being 
"set up." At the time Brown was 
the only employee to feel this way. 
But in his words, "Any attempt I 



made to sell inventory was vetoed or 
tabled to die of old age. I had better things 
to do with my time." 

Fred Brown further complained, "Jaun- 
ich kept calling me at home in the evening 
to ask if I was part of his team, if I was will- 
ing to risk my house, when all I really 
wanted to do was sell [a] product." 

Arguments surrounding Fred Brown's 
deals generally dealt with the issue of 
dealer-price protection, which Brown said 
could be circumvented, though others 
disagreed. Dealer-price protection might 
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have committed the company to reducing 
the price of all unsold Osborne 1 comput- 
ers that had been bought in the previous 
60 days and remained unsold. 

After calling me on Tuesday, April 26, 
to report the company's sharply deterio- 
rating financial condition, Jaunich canceled 
the underwriters' due diligence trip and 
informed the banks that Osborne Comput- 
er Corporation was no longer in compli- 
ance with its loan provisions. He also 
reported that according to Waite's calcula- 
tions the company would be out of cash by 
the second week of May. With no public 
offering on the horizon and the company in 
trouble with the banks, the situation was 
desperate. 

An emergency board of directors 
meeting was held on the morning of 
Friday, April 29. A somber group gathered 
in the boardroom exchanging gallows 
humor while Don Waite described the 
losses for the fiscal year ending February 
1983, together with the additional losses 
he would report for the subsequent 
quarter. . . . 

Here are the highlights of the 
April 29 board meeting: 

1. Jaunich claimed he had no 
knowledge of possible poorer finan- 
cial data until April 21. 

2. Jaunich observed that the 
death of the Osborne 1 had oc- 
curred faster than anyone could 
have predicted. 

3. Dennis Bovin of Salomon 
Brothers, on behalf of the under- 
writers, stated that they would 
work with the company to raise 
money providing top management 
remained and no evidence of fraud 
or misrepresentation was found. 

But the picture was not uniform- 
ly bleak. The company had come 
back from its Executive introduc- 
tory road show with orders in hand 
for approximately $25 million worth 
of Executives to be shipped in the 
next 90 days. The company was 
once again production-bound; it 
could not build enough computers 
to meet dealer demand. This situa- 
tion remained until mid-June. In 
fact, the domestic demand for 
Executives was so heavy that inter- 
national introductions were post- 
poned until September. 

The underwriters advised the 
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Adam Osborne as he left work September 9, 1983, after a final layoff of 312 employees. 



company to slash costs and to obtain 
interim financing at once and by any 
means available. A public offering would 
follow at such time as the company had 
regained its financial health. Waite esti- 
mated that the company would need 
between $20 million and $30 million to 
tide it over until a public offering brought 
in additional funds, presumably in early 
1984. The underwriters thought this sum 
could probably be raised via a private 
placement of stock selling at between $6 
and $12 a share, down sharply from the 
valuations ranging between $60 and $100 
a share that had been discussed earlier in 
the year. 

The underwriters made it clear that 
they were staying with the company only 
because of Jaunich's presence and the 
presence of Jaunich's new management 
team. Over dinner Dennis Bovin of 
Salomon Brothers made the point with 
stark clarity: "Of course, without the new 
management team, the company is dead," 
he said. 

Board meetings were called in quick 



succession. The next one was on Thurs- 
day, May 5. Here are the highlights: 

1. Waite explained that the company 
was already in trouble with suppliers, 
many of whom were making deliveries 
only with cash in advance. Moreover, the 
company would need $4 million for cash 
flow the next week, none of which could 
come from bank borrowing. In fact, the 
company needed $4 million of new equity 
immediately. Thirty million would be 
needed in the long term. 

2. The board tried to establish a value 
for the company but failed. 

3. The board resolved that manage- 
ment ( Jaunich) should proceed immediate- 
ly to try to raise $30 million of new equity. 

At the investors' meeting that followed 
the May 5 board meeting, representatives 
of the venture capital community stated 
that raising the required $30 million of 
new equity would not be difficult. Per- 
share prices ranging between $6 and $15 
were suggested. One representative from 
a venture capital firm (I cannot recall 
which) stated that in his opinion $30 



million could be raised immediately at a 
price of approximately $15 per share, 
providing the underwriting was handled by 
a company such as Hambrecht and Quist 
— a company with extensive experience 
in this type of private offering. During this 
meeting the underwriters reiterated that 
Jaunich's continued presence was impera- 
tive to the company's survival. 

Jaunich concluded the meeting by 
noting that his continued presence de- 
pended on the new compensation package 
that had not yet been negotiated with the 
board. 

Since late April Las Hogan and Jack 
Melchor [both members of the board of 
directors] had been questioning Bob 
Jaunich's motives based on their observa- 
tion that Jaunich was making strange 
decisions where he was making any 
decisions at all. Following the May 5 
investors' meeting, I met with Melchor 
and Hogan in the parking lot. 

"The company's being set up," Hogan 
insisted. 

"It's certainly getting no leadership," 
Melchor agreed. "I was amazed at Bob 
stating in front of all those people that 
they couldn't count on his staying with the 
company. He just about killed any chance 
of raising any money with that 
statement." 

"I think we should get rid of him and 
come in ourselves," Hogan said emphati- 
cally. 

Melchor and Hogan were ready to fire 
Jaunich and run the company themselves 
until the crisis was over. It was I who 
dissuaded them. I had heard Dennis Boven 
once too often stress that Salomon 
Brothers was prepared to handle a private 
placement providing Jaunich was running 
the company. If Jaunich was fired and the 
underwriters walked away, could Melchor 
and Hogan raise $30 million? And would 
Waite stay, or [vice president of engineer- 
ing John] Hanne? I felt that these were 
imprudent risks to be taking at such a time 
of crisis. 

Jaunich must have gotten wind of 
Hogan's and Melchor's statements. The 
next morning he burst into my office 
fuming. 

"There is talk that I am not playing 
from a full deck," he told me. "If anyone 
feels that way about me, I am prepared to 
resign right now." 

"That is about the same as not 
reaching an agreement for your continued 
employment," I thought quietly. And I 
kept the thought to myself. Instead I 
smoothed troubled waters, persuading 
everyone that Jaunich should remain. 

But there was a more immediate 
problem. Jaunich and Waite reported that 
Security Pacific Bank had taken a very 
hard line with the company. It was not 
prepared to extend the company any more 
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credit. Security Pacific expected the 
company to bring in more equity, and to do 
so quickly, or they would call in the 
existing loans. 

At that time Osborne Computer Corpo- 
ration's total equity base was less than 
$13 million. Bank officials might be 
excused for believing that this equity base 
was woefully insufficient for a company 
that in two years had gone from nothing to 
more than $10 million a month in sales and 
was now seeking an extension in a $20 
million bank line of credit. 

Melchor immediately raised almost 
$12 million in new equity, nearly all of it 
coming from the existing venture capital 
investors. New Series B Preferred shares 
were issued to these investors. Even I 
invested $160,000 in B Preferred shares, 
initially on behalf of a trust for two of my 
nieces, although I eventually absorbed the 
investment myself. 

On May 13, 92 people were laid off. Of 
these approximately 80 were temporaries. 
The remainder really were for the most 
part poor performers with little future in 
the company. Nearly half of the interna- 
tional work force was terminated in 
advance of the May 13 Hayward layoff. 
June 16 saw the second layoff. Ninety- 
three people were terminated, but once 
again the bulk of them were temporaries. 
Nevertheless, the press swarmed around 
the company looking for a story. 

Later, Jack Dulaney of Smith Barney 
was to severely criticize Jaunich for being 
so timid in his cost cutting, but at that time 
no one acted as though they thought the 
company's problems would last for long. 

The next board meeting was on May 
25. The following significant events oc- 
curred: 

1. Seymour Rubinstein [chairman of 
MicroPro] resigned from the board, citing 
conflicts of interest. 

2. Waite stated that he still did not have 
final numbers for either the February or 
the May quarters, but that the company's 
cash needs remained critical. 

3. Waite said the company needed $30 
million in new equity as quickly as possible. 

4. Waite suggested changing the fiscal 
year to end in May so that all losses could 
be swept into this past time period. 

5. The B Preferred shares closing was 
discussed. May 27 was the scheduled 
closing date. 

6. Melchor noted that the company still 
had not reached agreement with Jaunich 
on a new employment contract and could 
not proceed with the Series B Preferred 
stock sale until such a contract had been 
agreed to. Jaunich agreed to the terms of a 
new contract that day, but the agreement 
meant very little; it was the first of many. 

The Series B Preferred stock closed on 
Friday, May 27, after hanging on a knife's 
edge for the better part of two weeks. 



Before releasing these funds Melchor 
wanted to be as sure as possible that the 
rest of the financing would occur via a 
timely sale of Series C Preferred stock. 

Meanwhile, through the end of May 
and into early June, auditors from Arthur 
Anderson interviewed members of Os- 
borne's management on behalf of the 
board's audit committee, looking for any 
illegalities associated with the company's 
alarming change in fortunes. They found 
none, and so stated in their final report. 

Still, the continuing bad news was 
broken by occasional rays of sunshine. The 
optimism that had run so deeply through- 
out the early days began to emerge again. 
Osborne Computer Corporation was down 
but not out. There were problems, but 
they could be solved. The company 
employees believed it, management be- 
lieved it, and the investors believed it. 

I spent a lot of time visiting users 
groups and making special appearances at 
dealerships around the country, all in an 
effort to boost sales and keep morale high. 
However, I also used these trips to gather 
data that would support price reductions 
for both the Osborne 1 and the Executive. 

But there were still clouds on the 
horizon. I had been keeping in close touch 
with dealers and was beginning to hear 
fairly uniform reports that Executives 
were moving slowly out of showrooms. 
Tad Kruzeweics of the Computique chain 
in Los Angeles and representatives of the 
Digital Deli in Mountain View were the 
first to warn me of this development. I 
now believed that the proper retail price 
for the Osborne 1 had fallen to $1,295. I 
was still convinced that the proper price 
for the Executive was $1,995. In support 
of this, selected computer store chains 
were to offer special short-term sales at 
this price. There was a dramatic increase 
in sales. More than three times as many 
computers were sold as compared to the 
$2,495 price. 

Jaunich argued that the Executive price 
could not be reduced from $2,495 because 
it was simply too expensive to manufac- 
ture. I responded that Jaunich was basing 
this argument on the cost of goods 
computed for the first month of the 
Executive's manufacture and that was no 
basis for long term pricing. 

Jaunich presented two additional argu- 
ments for not reducing the price of the 
Osborne 1 or the Executive. The first was 
the money that would be lost through 
dealer price protection. The second was 
that the banks were already nervous. 
They would become more nervous when 
faced with the large reduction in accounts 
receivable that would accompany any 
price protection given to dealers for 
inventory that was less than 90 days old, 
the time for which the company was 
committed to making new dealer prices 



retroactive. 

I felt that dealer price protection was a 
bullet the company would simply have to 
bite if it wanted to stay in business, which 
meant continuing to sell product at prices 
the market would accept. 

As for the banks, they were not going 
to be delighted when faced with the 
dwindling sales levels that were inevitable 
given an overpriced and underpromoted 
product. At $2,495 for the Executive and 
$1,995 for the Osborne 1, they may have 
stood a chance if supported by a barrage of 
highly positive publicity backed up with an 
excellent advertising campaign. By the 
summer of 1983, however, what publicity 
there was was neutral at best. And the 
company was in an advertising hiatus 
following the departure of David Carlick 
(the company's original advertising agen- 
cy). 

By mid-June, George Carr [vice presi- 
dent of operations] had put everyone on 
10-hour shifts. Every Executive that could 
be built was being shipped, although 
international deliveries had not even 
begun. This gave people within the 
company a false sense of security. What 
the company saw in June was "pipe 
filling." Dealers were ordering inventory. 
But the inventory was not selling. 

In the United Kingdom, for the months 
of May, June, and July, the Osborne 1 was 
the first or second best-selling microcom- 
puter in the 11,000 to L2,000 range, as 
reported by a microcomputer magazine 
survey. Mike Healy, president of Osborne 
U.K., was selling between 500 and 1,000 
computers a month. 

With this good news, I left on a 
European goodwill tour aimed at getting 
positive press coverage prior to the 
Executive's introduction in September. I 
left on June 17, and visited Paris, Munich, 
Dusseldorf, Brussels, Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Oslo, and London. With the excep- 
tion of France, the news was good; the 
product was selling well. Dvorak reports 
that some ex-employees he interviewed 
saw this tour as an ill-timed lark — a 
spree. The company wasn't stable and I 
was off in Europe. If they only knew my 
feeling of helplessness at that time! With 
Salomon Brothers hinging their continued 
support on Jaunich's presence, the option 
of having the board fire him disappeared. 
Yet I could do nothing while he was there. 

I called Dennis Bovin from Copenhagen 
to see how preparations for the private 
placement were progressing. By this time 
Jaunich and I talked infrequently, and I was 
amazed to discover that he had still not 
given Salomon Brothers the go-ahead for 
the private placement. Had the May 25 
board meeting not expressly instructed 
him to move at once on this issue? 
According to Bovin, April year-end finan- 
cial data, based on which the private 
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placement would go ahead, was to be 
approved at the next board meeting, 
scheduled for July 7. 

I called Waite to find out what was 
going on. Jaunich apparently wanted 
audited numbers before any private place- 
ment commenced. Don explained, and the 
board meet in j.; had been postponed since 
the numbers would not be ready by July 7. 

So I went cm with my tour. In London I 
introduced Britain's Osborne dealers to 
the Executive. They were promised deliv- 
ery of the product in August. 

It was late July before Bob Jaunich 
finally gave Salomon Brothers the go- 
ahead to raise additional funds for Osborne 
Computer Corporation through a private 
placement of stock. By that time there was 
already negative press describing the 
company's misfortunes. It had begun in 
mid-June with an article by Paul Frei- 
berger in InfoWorld. The rumors were 
too rampant to ignore. 

Since I was out of town, Freiberger 
called Jaunich to find out what substance, if 
any, there was to the rumors of Osborne's 
problems. .According to Freiberger, Jaun- 
ich, who had no finesse with the press, was 
rude and abrupt; a very uncomplimentary 
article followed. 

Bad news spreads wath the speed of a 
flu virus. No sooner had I returned than 
Jaunich told me to get in touch with Eric 
Larson of the Wall Street journal. 
Apparently, Jaunich had received word 
that Larson had picked up on the 
Freiberger story and was writing his own 
article. Interviewing a variety of vendors 
and dealers, Larson was getting perilously 
close to discovering the true depth of 
Osborne's problems. Had he published his 
findings in early July, his story would have 
dimmed the still-bright prospects for a 
prviate stock offering. It was imperative to 
draw Larson away from the facts, thereby 
giving Jaunich the needed time to com- 
plete a planned private stock placement. 

I therefore carefully devised a story 
that would sell. It was plausible in that it 
spoke of a month without income. The 
Executive had been preannounced — so I 
said. The story made good copy by 
representing .'\dam Osborne as the brash 
hero-in-penitent-pose. Eric Larson bought 
it and ran a story on the front page of the 
Wall Street Journal business section on 
Wednesday, July 13, 1983. 

The Wall Stnrt Journal story was not 
true. It was, i:i fact, the single and only 
time I have every deliberately lied to the 
press. The facts are that the Executive 
was announced on April 17 and shipped 
during the first week of May — a miracle 
of punctuality by microcomputer industry 
standards. 

Subsequently the press reaffirmed with 
vigor my contention that in general they 
report on each other. That one story was 
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rereported so frequently that most people 
today believe the.se are cross-verified facts 
coming from multiple sources: that Os- 
borne Computer Corporation 
preannounced the Executive, and that this 
preannouncement contributed to the com- 
pany's collapse. 

As for rumors and gossip . . . both are 
always there. Ask any microcomputer 
manufacturer if they are working on new 
products and the manufacturer must 
answer either "Yes" or "No, we are 
planning to get out of the microcomputer 
business." 

It is particularly noteworthy that 
industry pundits and seers bought the 
Kxecutive preannouncement story as 
readily as the press did. Clearly some of 
the most prestigious consulting groups do 
not bother to check their facts before 
mouthing off. 

With Eric Larson off the scent of the 
real story, the company returned to the 
matter of survival. As I had predicted, 
Kixecutives were not selling at $2,495. and 
Osborne Is were barely trickling out the 
door at $1,995. 

The short-lived resurgence of June 
now gone, the canceled July 7 board 
meeting was rescheduled for July 14 in an 
environment of growing gloom. Key points 
raised in this meeting included: 



1 . Waite stated that there was approxi- 
mately $17 million worth of Osborne 1 
inventory on hand and another 15,000 
Osborne Is could be built if $200,000 
worth of parts were purchased. 

2. Don Geyer was introduced to the 
board, having just been hired as vice 
president and controller. 

3. The slowdown in Executive sales 
was noted. 

4. The board agreed that the compa- 
ny's stock was now probably worth $1 per 
share. Based on this, the terms of 
Jaunich's new employment contract with 
the company would change (as discussed 
fully later). 

5. Jaunich told the board that in 
addition to preparing for a possible private 
stock offering, the status of which he 
previewed, he had also started working 
with the underwriters to find a large 
corporate investor. He presented the 
board with a long list of potential investors 
that the underwriters had identified. 

Shortly after the July 14 board meet- 
ing, Jaunich did finally sign an employment 
contract. The terms of this final contract 
are shown in the accompanying table be- 
low. Jaunich was paid $250,000 on July 2 1 , 
one half of his cash bonus. He also received 
$121,153.83 in additional salary, via two 
checks dated July 2 1 and July 28. □ 
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An adequate word processor with some unique features 



BY CYNTHIA W. HARRIMAN 

Review Board 

WordMarc is an adequate, full- 
featured word processor that 
orij^inatcd in the mainframe 
world. Althoujih it has many nice features, 
it has even more drawbacks, restricting its 
appeal in a limited market. 

First the K<>"ci news. WordMarc in- 
cludes almost any feature you could ever 
want in a word processor: mail-merge, a 
spelling checker, a glossary, automatic 
hyphenation, and more. The program also 
offers some nice cursor-movement fea- 
tures and can handle 13 levels of scientific 
and mathematical subscripts and 
superscripts. 

Although it has no on-line help, 
WordMarc comes with a clear self- 
teaching uuide. a users guide, and a 
technical reference manual, which work 
together to make the program easy to 

Offering lots of 
features in an 
easy-to-learn 
format is not 
enough to make a 
good program. 



learn. Its menus are clear, and you can 
bypass them once you learn the program. 

Offering plenty of features in an easy- 
to-learn format, though, is not enough to 
make a word processor — or any program 
— top-notch. Though WordMarc's merge 
function is one of the simplest we've seen, 
its spelling checker is a bit slow and you 
can't use its glossary without having to 
leave your document and travel to a 

Cynthia W. Harriman, a free-lance 
writer and editor, wrote disk-based tuto- 
rial programs covering 1-2-3 and the 
IBM PC. She IS also the director of the 
Summer Computer Institute at a major 
East Coast university. 



submenu. This theme continuously re- 
peats itself in WordMarc. Good features 
contain small flaws that, when the features 
are used every day, prove difficult to live 
with. 

A few examples: To make existing text 
boldface, you must type over the text, 
letter for letter. There is no simple system 
for merely passing the cursor over the text 
for boldfacing. Cursor position is not 
displayed on the screen unless you call up 
the Where function and wait for a report. 
WordMarc has some rather strange key- 
board functions. The enter key is used 
only as a carriage return. To signal to the 
computer that it should execute a proce- 
dure, you must press the plus key on the 
numeric keypad. The escape key rather 
than the control key is used for multikey 
sequences, another real drawback for 
touch typists. 

There are other annoyances. 
WordMarc delivers text to your display 
screen by rigid screen. You can see the 
first 20 lines of your document at once, 
those give way to the second 20 lines, and 
so on. If you need to follow a thought from 
line 10 to line 30, you cannot alter this for- 
mat. WordMarc's insert function, like that 
of MultiMate and several other packages, 
pushes text aside, blanking the .screen 
while you compose the insert. This makes 
it difficult to consider the complete 
context of the new entry and slows writing 
and thought. 

Marc Software International, which 
originated WordMarc for mainframes, has 
expended little effort in converting this 
package for use on personal computers. 
The manual, though generally clear and 
well-written, contains phrases like "Ask 
your system manager to obtain it for you" 
and "If you are not logged in, please do 
so." Even though the manual is meant only 
for IBM, Eagle, Compaq, and Corona 
users, it refers to "your workstation 
keyboard" and "your terminal" repeated- 
ly, and cautions that "The cursor may slow 
down due to excessive usage," as if you 
were attached to some kind of timesharing 
system. 

Someone seems to have told Marc 
Software that the only difference between 

FOUR SYMBOLS: Top-notch product 
THREE SYMBOLS: Recommended 
TWO SYMBOLS: Try before you buy 
ONE SYMBOL: Not recommended 



the mainframe user and the personal 
computer owner is that microcomputer 
manuals are friendlier. At the end of each 
chapter, therefore, a friendly message has 
been added: "SEE! WordMarc does make 
things easy to use. CONGRATULA- 
TIONS!" or "One more down — good 
work." This cosmetic touch-up is simply 
not enough. 

There are much more fundamental 
differences between mainframes and per- 
sonal computers. Mainframes are central- 
ized machines run by data processing 
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Summary: WordMarc has several 
unique features and is relatively 
easy to learn. But it is only an 
adequate word processor, a bad 
micro version of a mainframe 
product. Marc Softv^ore should 
rewrite the manual, clean up the 
bugs, and improve the efficiency of 
its program. 

Product details: List price $495 
(includes mail-merge and spelling 
checker). Available for IBM PC and 
PC XT, Eagle, Compaq, and Corona 
computers. Requires 256K RAM; two 
floppy drives; or one floppy and one 
hard disk. Published by More 
Software International, 260 
Sheridan Ave., Suite 200, Palo Alto, 
CA 94306; (415) 326-1971. 
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managers. Personal computers are decen- 
tralized machines run by individuals who 
use them to enhance their own thinking, 
writing, and organizing. In the micro 
world, many need a writing tool that 
permits on-screen composition of 
thoughts. WordMarc's small flaws are 
magnified because almost all of them derail 
your train of thought. 

As a productive personal writing tool, 
then, we cannot recommend WordMarc. 
In other settings it may have its advan- 
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tages. For scientific writing, WordMarc 
offers Greek, math, and other alternate 
symbols for complex equations. For the 
international market, WordMarc can easi- 
ly switch its prompts to any of seven 
European languages. For technically mind- 
ed users, all configuration files, prompts, 
error messages, and function key uses can 
be revised and customized. If your needs 
put you in any of these categories, 
WordMarc may be an excellent choice. 
Even then you should beware. During 



our review we lost text on three attempts 
to move a large block of text from the last 
page to the first page of a document. Even 
worse, the program failed twice and left us 
in the middle of the operating system 
twice. The first failure occurred during an 
attempt to edit a glossary entry. The 
second happened when we tried to change 
all on-screen messages to French. We lost 
no text in either case, but these experi- 
ences indicate that there may be "thin 
ice" elsewhere in the program. □ 



APPLE MODEM 1 200 

An intelligent modem with features most users want 



BY DAVID WILSON 

Review Board 



As more on-line information services 
such as The Source and MCI Mail 
permit you to communicate at 
1,200 baud, the advantage of having a 
modem capable of that speed increases. 
The time you can save, and the resultant 
savings in the overall cost of connection, 
make it worth looking at more costly 
modems like Apple's Modem 1200. Ap- 
ple's new product will work with any 
machine in the Apple line, even the 
Macintosh (though communica- 
tions software and special cables 
are hard to come by). It will also 
work with any machine with an 
RS-232 serial port, though you 
will have to hunt up your own 
cable. Apple doesn't make them. 
We took a look at the modem 
with the Apple He. 

The new Apple product 
works flawlessly, though you 
may find the software you need 
— notably the ProDOS operat- 
ing system — is insufficiently 
documented in terms of working 
with the modem. But technical- 
ly, the hardware is first-rate — 
and attractive. The beige unit, 6 
by 9 by 1 Vz inches, looks sleek and elegant 
on its own and positively grand when set 
beside Hayes' small black-box modems. 

If you already have an Apple Super 
Serial card installed, you'll find that it 
takes only a moment to connect an Apple 
1200 to your Apple He. We had to install 
the Super Serial card first, and we 
experienced the same punctured fingers 
and scraped and bruised knuckles that we 
have come to expect when installing any 
new card in the Apple II. You can use 

David Wilson shows teachers how to use 
personal computers. He also administers 
and teaches in an adult education 
program on personal computers. 



other serial cards for the Apple with this 
unit, but the software provided with the 
Modem 1200 specifically requires the 
Super Serial card. To use other cards, you 
will need other software. 

Before installing the card, you should 
set the switches on the card as the manual 
instructs for 1,200 baud. Once the card is 
in place, connect the RS-232-C cable from 
the serial-card port to the back of the 
modem, connect the modem to your phone 
line with a standard phone cable having a 
modular plug, attach the power cord, and 
the modem is ready to operate. 




Apple Computer's Modem 1200 fits under a telephone. 



The Apple Modem 1200 is designed as 
a pedestal for a standard telephone, and 
provides a second modular jack to permit 
the phone to connect directly to the 
modem. Its power cord has an unusual 
socket at the modem end, the only physical 
feature of the unit that seemed shaky. It 
does not seem to sit as securely as it 
should. On the power cord's other end are 
a more standard, molded, three-pronged 
plug and a transformer. 

Modems as a species are more consis- 
tent and predictable than are some other 
peripherals, but there is still nothing you 
can safely assume about the operation of a 
given modem. The procedures for using 
them are as arbitrary as those for any 



computer device, and use of a modem 
requires some tenacity and patience. 
Struggling with parity, stop bits, data bits, 
baud rates, and other factors can bring 
tears to your eyes and advance the spread 
of silver in your hair. The Apple Modem 
1200 does not diminish those aggrava- 
tions. In fact, no modem can. Only 
standardization of the telecommunications 
industry, its utilities, and its services will 
provide that advance. 

The 1200 does offer all the facilities 
you would currently expect of a modem. It 
permits automatic or manual calling and 
answering. It can test itself, and through 
the computer you can program its opera- 
tion completely. It sports a green power 
indicator lamp that glows steadily or 
flashes, depending on the mode in which 
the unit is being used. It has a 
speaker that allows you to hear 
the dial tone, dialing action, the 
ringing, and the answer by the 
remote computer. The speaker 
shuts off after a successful 
connection. 

Once it's connected and 
turned on, the Apple Modem 
1200 is straightforward and 
easy to use. The terminal emula- 
tion program with which you 
choose to control the modem 
then becomes critical. We spent 
some time exploring the termi- 
nal emulation software, Apple 
Term II, which Apple includes 
with the unit. We also tried a 
more familiar terminal software package. 
The Modem 1200 worked fine with that 
package, too. 

The Apple Term II is simple, conve- 
nient, and obviously tailored to comple- 
ment the Apple Modem 1200. But we ran 
into problems, mainly because it requires 
Apple's new ProDOS operating system. 
ProDOS takes a different approach to file 
handling, and without a ProDos manual 
you will find transmitting or receiving files 
impossible. Because Apple does not notify 
you on the package that you need to know 
something about ProDOS, we feel this 
poses a problem — especially because, 
after calling several Apple dealers, we 
found that documentation for ProDOS is 
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currently difficult to find. We did find a 
manual titled ProDOS Supplement to the 
Apple lie Owner's Manual, but it gave no 
information about file handling or any clue 
to the constant and puzzling messages the 
program supplies, such as asking for a 
"pathname." If you have already learned 
to use a terminal program, and that 
program will function with the Apple 
Super Serial card, you may want to use it 
until ProDOS documentation becomes 
more widely available. 

The Apple Modem 1200 itself per- 
formed flawlessly. You can operate the 
modem at any standard transmission rate, 
up to the maximum 1,200, without having 
to reset the switches on the Super Serial 
card. 

We successfully communicated with 
remote computers both automatically and 
manually at 300 and 1,200 baud, and we 
successfully answered incoming calls both 
automatically and manually at lx)th rates. 
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Summary: The Apple Modem 1 200 
is a good performer, on intelligent 
1 ,200-baud modem with the 
features most users want. It 
performs smartly and smoothly, in 
both manual and automatic modes. 
It suffers from sloppy documentation 
and a lack of information about 
ProDOS. 

Product details: List price, $495. 
Works with all Apple computers 
or any computer with an RS-232 
serial port. Apple ll-compotible 
software supplied. Requires 
64K RAM; one disk drive; standard 
phone line. Manufactured by Apple 
Computer Inc., 20525 Mariani Ave., 
Cupertino, CA 95014; (408) 996- 
1010. 



The two manuals that come with the 
unit are better than those accompanying 
most peripheral devices for computers, 
but they fall far short of what we have 
come to expect from Apple. They abound 
with indications that Apple rushed them 
into release before careful evaluation. 
Several errata sheets present text correc- 
tions printed on sticky-back labels, and tell 



offered more information than it does. We 
would also like to see the program deal 
better with errors. If you set the system to 
expect a printer in Slot 1 , but the printer is 
disconnected or turned off, you may find 
the program going into limbo while it 
searches for an unavailable printer. Re- 
starting the program is the only solution at 
this point. 



Modems are more predictable than 
some other peripherals, but there is still 
nothing you can safely assume about 
the operation of a given modem. 



you to place the labels over the errors. Our 
search of the index for references to 
ProDOS was fruitless until we stumbled 
across one under the letter Q. (The 
reference didn't help, either.) To follow 
the self-testing procedures, the manual 
advises you to make sure the modem is set 
up as described in the following chapter. 
The following chapter does instruct you on 
configurations, but says nothing about the 
configuration for self-testing. The illustra- 
tions of the switch settings are ambiguous 
enough to require referring to a table to 
figure out whether a switch should be up 
or down. 

On-screen help information is a func- 
tion of the software rather than of the 
modem, but we wish that Apple Term II 



You cannot service the modem. You 
must take it to an Apple repair facility if it 
malfunctions. 

Despite our reservations about of the 
software, the Apple Modem 1200 is a 
valuable enhancement to a computer 
system. It is adaptable and efficient, and 
will operate smoothly when being con- 
trolled by many communications programs 
with which you are likely familiar. We 
recommend it to you without reservations 
if you understand ProDOS (or are willing 
to learn it) or have access to a communica- 
tions program that will support the Apple 
Super Serial card. You also have to be 
willing to spend a few hours learning to put 
the Apple Modem 1200 through its 
paces. □ 



PC:INTELIIMODEM 

An internal modem board for the IBM PC 



BY DAN ROBINSON 

Review Board 



The PC:IntelliModem is a smart 
modem board that fits inside your 
IBM PC or compatible system unit. 
It connects directly to the phone line and 
offers voice and data capabilities. It can 
operate in either auto-answer or auto- 
dialing modes at low or high speeds. 

You can plug a separate handset into 
the board to monitor data transfer without 
causing interference. You can use this 

Dan Robinson, a professional pilot for 
more than 30 years, began dabbling in 
microcomputing to remove the mystique 
of the machines for his children. In the 
past three years his reviews and articles 
on microcomputers have appeared in 12 
publications. 



same handset for normal voice communi- 
cations while the modem serves as an 
auto-dialer, and you can choose either tone 
or pulse dialing. An extra jack on the board 
lets you plug in a complete telephone for 
normal communications when the modem 
is not in use. In addition, the board 
features a self-testing routine that is 
automatically activated when you turn on 
the power. 

The PC:IntelliModem transfers data 
over the phone line at 110, 300, or 1,200 
baud (bits per second). The high-speed 
capability of the modem can permit you to 
complete information-gathering faster and 
lower your phone bill. 

Bizcomp's modem board comes with 
PC:IntelliCom communications software, 
but you can also use other popular 
programs, such as Crosstalk. 

PC:IntelHCom has a dialing directory 
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that can hold 99 phone numbers for 
automatic dialing. Each number can be as 
many as 32 digits long and can switch 
between pulse and tone dialing to handle 
the MCI or Sprint networks. The dialing 
directory can also be used to set the 
transmission speed required in each case. 

The directory can transmit an automat- 
ic log-on sequence for the desired service 
so that you can automatically enter such 
items as your identification number and 
password. Each listed number can be 
designated as one for voice or data 
connections. You can also specify what 
action to take if the line is busy, such as 
redialing, or dialing an alternate number. 

When dialing, you can look through the 
directory on the screen and place your call 
either by specifying the row number in the 
directory or by entering the name of the 
party you wish to call. If you add or delete 
entries from the directory, the new 
directory will be saved automatically on 
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Summary: The PCilntelllModem is a 
feature-filled internal nnodem board 
that allows you to switch between 
voice and data communications. It 
operates at 110, 300 and 1,200 
baud in either auto-answer or 
originate modes. The software lets 
you set your IBM to capture 
incoming data automatically and 
save it to disk while your computer 
is unattended. 

Product details: List price, $499. 
Available for IBM PC, PC XT and 
hardware compatible machines. 
Requires 64K RAM,- one disk drive. 
Includes communications software. 
Manufactured by Bizcomp Corp., 
532 Weddell Drive, Sunnyvale, CA 
94086; (408) 745-1616. 



the disk when you quit. 

Each directory entry can have its own 
automatic log-on sequence, complete with 
delays, carriage returns, and control- 
character sequences. The program also 
allows you to type in numbers directly for 
either data or voice calls. 

During calling, the screen displays a 
status report indicating dial tone, busy 
signal or ringing, and voice or modem 
answer. If your program has switched on 
the modem board's internal buzzer, you'll 
also get an audible simulation of the 
telephone signals at every step. 

You can change the modem and 
communications configurations and save 
the new setup. In this manner you can 
control the standard baud rate, word 
length, and number of stop bits. Data 
capture on/off, buzzer on/off, and tone or 
pulse dialing can also be controlled. 

One of the PC:IntelliModem's unusual 
features is its capability to switch between 
voice and data modes. Many communica- 
tions sessions require making a voice call 
to the other party so that he or she can get 
ready for the transmission of computer 
information. 

Then you usually have to hang up and 
make another call via the modem to 
establish a data link. If the party you are 
calling also has one of the Bizcomp modem 
boards, you can do it all with a single phone 



The PC:IntelliModem documentation 
includes 65 pages of clear instructions to 
set up the board and lead you through the 
PC:IntelliCom software. Instructions for 
using the Bizcomp modem with other 
communications software are included, as 
are specific directions for the popular 
Crosstalk modem program. 

The setup of the PC:IntelliModem is 
about as simple as dropping a coin in a pay 
phone. You simply slide the board into one 
of the IBM PC's expansion slots, attach 
the included modular phone cord into the 
back of the board, and then plug the other 
end into the wall outlet. If you want the 
modem to behave as the COMl port 
instead of the factory selected COM2, you 
need only make a single change on the 
board. 

There are a number of differences 
between internal and external modems. 
You can't take an internal modem along if 
you change to a different computer, nor 
can the unit be shared by switching it to 
another machine. Status lights are buried 
inside the cabinet, so software must 
provide this nformation. 

On the other hand, this board doesn't 
require that you purchase a separate RS- 
232 serial port or the cables to connect it 
to an external modem. You don't need a 
separate power supply, so there won't be 
another gadget to clutter your desk. One 



Set up is about as simple as dropping a 
coin in a pay phone, . . . The board is 
sufficiently narrow to fit in just one of 
the IBM PC XTs skinny slots. 



call by simply switching to the data mode 
when everything is set. 

If the computer with which you are 
communicating hangs up, the 
PC:IntelliModem senses the condition 
automatically and hangs up your phone to 
help keep your bill down. You'll still have a 
few seconds to switch to voice mode 
before the connection ends. 

The modem program operates fully 
from menus and provides prompts when 
you must provide any other information. 
You can send ASCII files simply by 
pressing a single function key and typing 
the name of the file you wish to send. You 
can receive a file with the press of a key or 
turn the capture feature on and off at will. 

You can switch on auto-answer to take 
data calls. If you have selected the auto- 
capture feature, the incoming data will be 
automatically saved to disk so that the 
modem will operate unattended. 



of the usual drawbacks to an internal 
modem is that it will take up one of your 
precious expansion slots, and some of the 
popular modems are so fat that they take 
up two. The Bizcomp board is sufficiently 
narrow to fit in just one of the IBM PC 
XT's skinny slots. 

The PC:IntelliModem has all the fea- 
tures found on other modem boards and 
then some. If you can manage to have one 
of the Bizcomp boards at both ends of the 
phone line, the capability to switch 
between voice and data will save bother 
and expense. Reliable operation at 1,200 
baud will trim your phone bills and save 
computer time. The software's capability 
of managing your data communications 
automatically when it's past your bedtime 
ought to make life a bit more pleasant. If 
you can spare the slot — or if the 
advantages of the internal modem are for 
you — the Bizcomp is worth a look. □ 
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POPCOM XI 00 

An attractive modem for transportable machines 



BY STEVEN SATCHELL 

Review Board 



There are a good number of modems 
on the market that are compatible 
with both the Bell 212A hardware 
specifications and the commands used by 
the Hayes series of auto-dial auto-answer 
devices. The Popcorn XI 00 is one such 
modem, and it can transmit at both 300 
and 1,200 bits per second. What sets this 
modem apart is the small number of 
separate pieces it includes. All you need 
are the modem, the telephone cable, and 
your RS-232 cable. This makes the XI 00 
attractive to users of transportable com- 
puters such as the Compaq. 

Many modems come in one of two 
styles: either an AC power cord runs to 
the unit or a transformer (similar to those 
used for calculators) plugs into the wall 
with a low-voltage cord running to your 
unit. With the Popcom XI 00, the unit 
itself plugs into the wall, and the RS-232 
and telephone cables extend away from it. 

There are no lights or switches on the 
unit — not even a power switch. You 
simply plug the modem into a standard 
wall socket. The modem hugs the wall, and 
the cables connect to what is now the 
bottom of the modem. (We also successful- 
ly used this modem plugged into a cheap 
extension cord, a power strip, and a cube 
tap when we ran the modem and a Compaq 
outside.) 

The XlOO measures 7.8 by 4.7 by 1.6 
inches. When it's being transported, the 
AC plug prongs add 0.7 inch to either the 
length or depth of the modem. 

The manufacturer suggests you leave 
the modem plugged into a live outlet all 
the time. The power consumed is about 
the same as that used by a night-light 
(about 4 watts). This modem works well in 
older homes, too; there is no requirement 
for a grounded AC outlet. One word of 
caution: The modem is designed to plug 
into a wall outlet with its two plugs on top 
of one another. If your outlets go side- 
ways, there will be a lot of strain on them. 

We found that this modem cannot be 
plugged directly into an outdoor outlet. 
The weatherproof cover blocks the mo- 
dem from coming even close to the outlet. 
We must stress that Prentice Corp. makes 
no claims that its modem can be installed 
in this manner. This modem is not 
weatherproof in any case and should not 



Steven Satchell has been involved in 
computing for 12 years as a professional 
systems designer and product 
programmer. 



be operated in wet conditions. 

When you first install the modem, the 
built-in speaker will sound to indicate 
when each installation step is completed. 
The sound consists of a sequence of three 
dialing tones. You hear these tones when 
you plug the modem in, connect your 
computer or terminal, and connect the 
phone line (in that sequence). If you 
connect them out of order, you will hear 
several sequences together. 

When you connect the XlOO to your 
computer or terminal, you must turn the 
power on before the modem will respond. 
This will help you find a bad cable quickly. 
The same applies to connecting the mo- 
dem to the phone line. If the phone line 
works, the modem will tell you so. 

We discovered that if you have prob- 
lems with this installation sequence, you 
should just unplug the modem and then 
plug it back in. The number of tones you 
hear tells you where to start looking for 
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Summary: A breeze to install, the 
Popcom X 1 00 behaves much like the 
Hayes series of Intelligent modems, 
using most of the same commands. It 
plugs directly into a wall socket and 
takes up little space while 
performing well. 

Product details: List price, $475. 
Requires RS-232 serial port; 
connecting cable,- communications 
software. Manufactured by Prentice 
Corp., 266 Caspian Drive, P.O. Box 
3544, Sunnyvale, CA 94088; (408) 
734-9855. 



the problem, if there is one. 

The Popcom XlOO makes connection 
to your computer or terminal quite 
painless. The built-in software in this 
product will attempt to determine wheth- 
er you are connecting the XlOO to a 
modem or terminal RS-232 serial port and 
adjust itself accordingly. This modem is 
also forgiving about the cable you use. It 
will work with a three-wire cable or almost 
any standard asynchronous communica- 
tions cable. 

We started using this modem with a 
Compaq Plus with an AST Megaplus card. 
Our Compaq Plus also has a Hayes 
Smartcom 1200B modem card. We were 
able to switch back and forth between 
these two modems with no trouble using 
PC-Talk III, IBBS, RBBS, and Hayes 
Smartcom II communications programs. 
The last program is the most significant. If 
you can use the Popcom XlOO with Hayes' 
own software, it must be fairly compatible. 
Certainly, anyone used to the Hayes 
modems will feel right at home with the 
XlOO. 

The manufacturer lists a few Hayes 
commands that do not work with the 
XlOO. Two of them are normally used 
when the modem is connected to amateur 
radio equipment; another controls wheth- 
er the modem will "echo" characters to 
the computer while connected — that is, 
whether it will cause them to be displayed 
on the screen. Usually, the computer can 
perform that function itself. For the vast 
majority of users, these functions will not 
be missed. 

We tried to find other commands that 
work on the Hayes that do not work on the 
XlOO; we couldn't find any. The XlOO 
does have problems with improperly 
presented commands. Whereas the Hayes 
modem will often respond with the desired 
information anyway, the XlOO responds 
with an error message. This is not a 
problem if you are typing the commands 
yourself, but can cause difficulty when a 
program is generating the commands. 

Prentice has added one nifty enhance- 
ment to this product: You can cause it to 
issue nine additional responses during 
operation. The most interesting are the 
auto-dial responses. The XlOO can detect 
and inform you of a busy signal, a ring 
signal (other end has not answered yet), 
probable voice, or modem tone. The 
modem can also sense dial tone, and in 
office telephone systems where you must 
first request an outside line before dialing, 
it can wait for an actual dial tone instead of 
just waiting a specified period of time. If 
you are designing a system that will run 
unattended, and that system must initiate 
calls as opposed to receiving them, this 
feature is of interest. 

We found that the response feature 
isn't foolproof. If the number you call is in 
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Data Base Manager II 
ANOERSON-aEU. 


295 


179 


ABSTAT 
ASHTON-TATE 


395 


265 


dBASE II 

ASPEN SOFTWARE 


700 


439 


Grammatik 
Proof Reader 
A.T.I. 


75 
50 


56 
36 


Training WordStar 
COEX 


75 


55 


MYB-Lotus 1-2-3 
DIGITAL MARKETING 


70 


55 


Datebook II 
Footnote 
Notebook 
FOX & QELLER 


295 
99 

150 1 


179 
84 
98 


Quickcode 
dOraph 
dUtil 
CONDOR 


295 
295 
99 


169 
169 
58 


Condor 3 
LEXISOFT 


650 


299 


Spellbinder 
UFETREE 


495 


239 


Volkswriter Deluxe 
LOTUS 


245 


179 


1-2-3 
MDBM 


495 


315 


Knowledgeman 
METASOFT 


500 

1 


329 


Benchmark Word Processor 
MICROPRO 


350 


249 


WordStar 
Professional Pak 
InfoStar 
MailMerge 
CorrectStar 

MICRORIM 


495 
645 
495 
250 
250 


245 
365 
248 

126 
125 


R Base 4000 
MICROSOFT 


495 


379 


Multiplan 

BASIC Interpreter 

Flight Simulator 

Word/Mouse 

MICROSTUFF 


250 
350 

50 , 
475 1 


159 
249 
38 
319 


Crosstalk 
OASIS 


195 


109 


The Word Plus 
Punctuation & Style 
PEACHTREE SOFTWARE 


150 
150 


105 
95 


Peachpak 4 
PERFECT SOFTWARE 


395 


275 


Perfect Wnler/Speller 
PETER NORTON 


399 


298 


Norton Utilities 

SELECT Informalion Systwn* 


80 
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Select Word Processor 
SOFTWORD SYSTEMS 


295 


199 


Multimate 
SORCiM 


495 


295 


SuperCalc2 
SuperCalc3 
SSI 


295 
395 


154 
239 


Word Perfect 
TYLOG 


495 


315 


dBase Window 
VISICORP 


249 


155 


Visicalc IV 

Visicalc Advanced (Apple) 
WOOLF SYSTEMS 


250 
400 


159 
249 


Move It 


150 


85 
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TOU FREE (too) 533-3012 CA (100) S33-3011 USA 
ISO Colag* Av« , SuH< *3 KanHMd, CA 94904 
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a telephone exchange using different ring 
and busy tones, the XI 00 will give you 
false indications (voice, usually). We were 
unable to test other dial tones such as you 
might find in non-Bell switchboards; if this 
is important to you, check before buying. 

We found that some of the status 
registers operate quite differently from 
the Hayes modems. The S9 carrier-detect 



including the special graphics of the IBM 
PC. 

What is missing from the manual is how 
to write programs for the Popcom XI 00. 
All the information you need is in the 
manual in diverse places; you must put the 
pieces together. Writing programs this 
way is clearly not for novices. 

We have stressed the XlOO as a good 




There ore no lights or switches on the 



response time, Sll speed of the touch- 
tone dialer, SI 3 UART status, S14 option 
register, and SI 5 flag register are signifi- 
cantly different. Most packages would not 
require these commands. Check with your 
dealer or try before you buy if there is any 
question. 

One other interesting point: the Hayes 
Smartmodems will experience a short 
delay before returning a response to a 
command. The XlOO responds in notice- 
ably less time. For terminals and most 
computers, this presents no problems. For 
some CP/M systems, though, you could 
lose part of the response if the software 
does not check the serial port frequently 
enough. 

The test of any modem is how well it 
works on-line. After all, the intent is to 
transfer data! We could see no significant 
difference in the number of incorrect 
characters caused by noise perceived by 
the Hayes and the XlOO. We tested this 
modem with CompuServe, several Chica- 
go-area bulletin boards, and with a Hayes 
1200 connected to a DEC Rainbow, all 
without significant differences in 
response. 

The manual provided with the modem 
is written for the business buyer who has 
never used a modem before. This manual 
contains one of the most comprehensive 
treatments of connecting a modem to 
various telephone systems that we have 
seen. Prentice clearly designed this prod- 
uct to give enough information to let the 
user install the modem with a minimum of 
trouble. 

On the off chance you might have a 
problem, Prentice has a very good self- 
test section in the manual. This trouble- 
shooting chart is keyed to responses you 
get from the XlOO when you disconnect it 
and connect it again. Can't fix the 
problem? Prentice provides a telephone 
number and a checklist for information. 

At the back of the manual is a quick-ref- 
erence card. This card contains a complete 
summary of all commands, instructions on 
wiring up your own RS-232 connector, 
and a complete ASCII character chart. 



candidate for transportable computers. If 
Prentice wants to improve this modem to 
better serve transportable users, it should 
devise a way to fold the prongs of the AC 
power plug into the modem. This prevents 
the prongs from ripping or punching other 
items in a carrying case. 

This modem offers extra features for 
20 percent less than a Hayes Smart- 
modem 1200. And because it hangs on the 
wall, it should be of special interest to 
users who want to save desk space. We 
have some reservations, but transportable 
computer users who really transport their 
computers should look at this easy-to-pack 
modem. □ 



HARDWARE 

£ S Actrix (Actrix) — This ma- 
chine is a good choice for those who don't 
like choices. This CP/M microcomputer 
includes a built-in printer and modem. At 
33 pounds, it's not very transportable. 
(4/9/84) 

fififl Adam (Coleco) — A flawed 
but acceptable entry-level home computer 
system. Its main advantage is that it 
includes everything but a monitor in one 
package. It is cumbersome, noisy, and has 
flawed documentation. (4/23/84) 

fl fl iS Apricot (ACT) — This splen- 
didly conceived and executed product is 
IBM PC compatible and then some. 
Anyone looking for a serious business 
system should consider it. (4/2/84) 

Compaq Plus (Compaq) — 
The original IBM PC -compatible trans- 
portable now has a built-in hard disk. It 
works as solidly as the original. A good buy 
in a very crowded marketplace. (3/19/84) 

fifi°S HP- 150 (Hewlett-Pack- 
ard) — This machine proves that there 
are intelligent alternatives to the IBM 
Personal Computer hoopla. This micro- 
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computer, with an innovative touch screen 
and a lot more, gives you a solid name and 
plenty of byte fur the buck. (3/12/84) 

fl S S S Macintosh (Apple) — 
Apple's new computer is probably the 
easiest to use. most powerful and innova- 
tive personal computer. The Macintosh 
could use added memory and a hard disk, 
but overall is superior to just about every 
other personal computer. This is the 
computer that will challenge IBM's domi- 
nance. (3/26/84) 

2 S Micro 1 6s (Fujitsu) — This 
well-built dual-processor machine from 
one of Japan's leading computer makers 
can run both CP/M and MS-DOS pro- 
grams. The lack of proper support soft- 
ware makes it less desirable than it might 
otherwise appear. (6/4/84) 

flflfl NEC 8201 (Nippon Electric 
Company) — This lap-size portable, a 
worthy competitor to the Radio Shack 
Model 100, is more expandable but has 
less built-in software. (3/19/84) 

SSS Olivetti MIO (Olivetti) — 
The third Model 100-style lap portable in 
the U.S. market sports a tilting LCD 
screen and Italian styling, but little else to 
set it apart from the Model 100 or NEC 
8201. (7/2/84) 

flfl PCjr (IBM) — Aimed at two 
diverse markets and ill-suited for either. 
Although it has potential, it is too 
expensive as a home or educational com- 
puter, and is not really capable of handling 
the business applications that will be used 
by those working at home. (5/7/84) 

Premium SoftCord lie 

(Microsoft) — Expands an Apple system 
with a Z80 coprocessor, 80-column display 
circuitry, and 64K additional RAM. 
(2/6/84) 

S S S Professional 350 (DEC) 
This machine, a desktop version of the 
venerable PI)P-11 computer, is intelli- 
gently designed but has slower-than- 
expected performance. (4/23/84) 

£S Quodlink (Quadrant) — This 
card purports to put an Apple II into your 
IBM Personal Computer and let you run all 
your Apple software. As long as the 
software is not protected by half-tracking, 
requires no special Apple peripherals, and 
does not require 80 columns or a shift key, 
it will do a credible job. Possibly useful in 
specialized situations. (11/14/83) 

H H S Rainbow 1 00 Plus (DEC) - 
As a dual-processor machine that uses 
both CP/M and MS-DOS programs, the 



hard-disk equipped Rainbow 100 Plus is a 
good choice for executives requiring 
computing power in a pleasant-to-use and 
attractive package. The machine cannot 
be expanded as fully as you may like. 
(6/4/84) 

fi fl fl fl Tandy 2000 (Tandy) — 
Tandy's MS-DOS machine is superior 
technically, and provides color display with 
good resolution at a reasonable price. Not 
all IBM PC software will work on the 
machine, though. (6/18/84) 

S S S S Tl Portable Profession- 
al (Texas Instruments) — An IBM PC- 
like machine with some great features. 
Though not strictly IBM PC compatible, 
its color and graphics capabilities are 
superior, and it is a solidly built and well- 
documented unit. (6/1 1/84) 

fifl Toshiba PI 350 (Toshiba) — 
This three-in-one dot-matrix printer is 
usually fast and gives excellent print 
quality. Its documentation is incomplete 
and inadequate, though, and you may have 
trouble reaching some of the printer's 
switches. (2/6/84) 

SfiS TPC-I (TeleVideo) — At 32 
pounds, it's not very transportable, but 
this CP/M-based machine gives you good 
value for the price, including built-in 
graphics capabilities. (4/30/84) 

SSS Transtar 130S (Transtar) 
— For a reasonable price you can get 
yourself a well-made letter-quality print- 
er. Best suited to low or moderate usage. 
(1/30/84) 

fififl Ven-Tel HP- 150 Internal 
Modem (Ven-Tel) — This is a well-built, 
smart modem for the HP- 150 personal 
computer. The modem can operate at 
three speeds, and establish incoming and 
outgoing connections. Its documentation 
could be better, and some of the com- 
mands may be cryptic to novices. 
(5/7/84) 



SOFTWARE 



ASAP Five (ASAP Systems) — A 
relational database that suffers from some 
annoying performance problems and less- 
than-adequate documentation, though it is 
easy to use. (5/14/84) 



Atari Logo (Atari) — De- 
spite certain error-handling problems, this 
is a solid example of the educational 
programming language. (1/23/84) 



CIP (Concentric Data 




Single Sided 
Double Density 



Soft sector 5 V4 " flexible diskettes 




Double Sided 
Double Density 



•Complete with hub reinforcing rings, 
Tyvek sleeves, color coded user 
labels, and w/rite protect tabs. 

Quality you expect 
atapriceyouaon't. 

Proven quality at a great price. BECK offers 
you a full satisfaction money-back guaran- 
tee - you can't lose! If you like the quality of 
3M, Dysan, Verbatim, el al, you'll like BECK. 

• Satisfaction, Money- Back Guarantee 

• 100% Certified, 100% Error-Free 

• Full 7-Year Warranty 

• Tested and Retested 21 Times to 42 RigkJ 
Specifications 

• Meets or Exceeds ANSI Standards 

For IBM, Apple, TRS, and 97% of popular 
computers. 

Order Toll Free 1 -800-232-5634. 
Available in 25-Pack only plus freight. 
Bulk product inquiries welcome. 



COD'S CASH ONLY 
Corp. Accts Welcome 



Order Now Toll Free 
Door to Door In 48 hrs. 



(In New Hampshire call 924-3821) 
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PROGRAMMERS: Save time &j 
money. Write better programs. " ^ I 



THE PROGRAMMER'S SHOP helps you find products, services and 
support - at good prices. We provide: 

• Free product literature • Over 300 products 

• Product comparisons • Newsletters 

AND: • Bulletin Board • Special disk formats • Good prices • Rush orders 

• Volume purchasing help • VISA/MC, COD, POs • Programmer's Referral List 

• Special Reports • Find a publisher • Tech help • "Pioneer Program " 

Save effort and frustration - find what you need. 



UNIX"forlheIBMPC 



COHERANT by Williams is fast, 
coresident with PCDOS, well docu- 
mented - for "C" developers. S475 

VENIX by Vcnturccom is a "true" 
UNIX. It fits needs for development 
and forbusincss use. S775 

XENIX by Microsoft is a rich system, 
has applications available and a 
"High" 74 COBOL. S1323 

UNIX is a trademark of Bell Lab. 



ForCP/M-80 



ECOsoft C is now complete, rich, fast, 
has library source, trig S225 

Edit programs with VEDIT (SI 19), MINCE 
($149) or "C"SE with source ($75) 



Other Key Products 



C86 by Cl (S339), Lattice ($359) from 
Lifeboat or Microsoft, and Williams C 
(S475) are in a tight battle. Which is best 
for integration with Fortran? 8087? 
support libraries? speed? debugging? 

FORTRAN - 86 from Microsoft ($259) is 
improving with libraries for graphics 
(SI 75), screen (S265), and statistics ($275). 

LISP by Integral Quality ($155) is well 
rounded while GC Lisp (S465) supports 
syntax closer to "Common LISP." 

Graphic "C" library with source - for 
PC, Corona, printers, plotters, Hi-Res, 
8087 option, with source $195 

PLlNK-86 is a program-independent 
overlay Linker to 32 levels for all MS Lan- 
guages, C86 and Lattice. S315 



For a catalog, comparisons, prices, or for an info packet on Al, or 
Editors, "C", BASIC, PASCAL, FORTRAN, or COBOL — or just for 
straight answers — 

Call 800-421-8006 



THE PROtilLUI^iraiS SHOP 



1 28-1 Rockland Street, Hanover, MA 02339 
Mass: 800-442-8070 or 61 7-826-7531 



Learn Fast, 
Experiment 

1 or 2 pages of PROLOG would 
require 10 or 15 pages in "C." 
Be familiar in one evening. In a few 
days enhance artificial intelligence 
programs included like: 

• an Expert System 

• Natural Language 

Intro price: $125 for PCDOS, 
CPM-86. 

Full Refund if not satisfied. 

SOLUTION SYSTEMS 

45-1 Accord Park, Norwell, MA 02061 

617-871-5435 



UNIX-like utilities for 
C Programming 

Save time when working with 
your C programs. Full source lets 
you modify, helps you learn. 

Utilities included: compare files 
(DIFF), cross reference variables 
(CCREF), examine flow of 
functions (FCHART), search for 
patterns (GREP). Others check 
syntax, print your way, more. 

SI 35 for MSDOS, CPM-86 or CPM80. 

SOLUTION SYSTEMS"" 

45-1 Accord Park, Nonivell. MA 02061 

617-871-5435 
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Systems) — This file manager gracefully 
holds its own in a crowded market. A 
breeze for beginners, tolerant of the 
sloppy typist, and well-documented. Ex- 
cellent for those who do not need a full 
database system. (5/14/84) 

B Dataease (Software Solutions) — 
This relational database management sys- 
tem has beautiful screens, labor-saving 
features — and bugs that are unexplained 
and impossible to circumvent without 
extensive technical assistance. Not ready 
for market. (4/23/84) 



Documax (Signum Micro- 
systems) — A set of file utilities that lets 
you compress text by about 50 percent 
and inspect text and binary files rapidly. 
You can also search multiple documents 
for words and phrases. It is rather 
expensive for what it does. (5/7/84) 

BBBBdR Logo (Digital Re- 
search) — An excellent example of this 
educational programming language. Color- 
ful and easy to learn; should tempt those 
who have never used a computer. 
(2/13/84) 



Harvard Project Manager 

(Harvard Software) — This effective 
transfer of proven manual project-man- 
agement techniques such as CPM and 
PERT to personal computers suffers only 
from some inflexibility and fair documenta- 
tion. (4/2/84) 



IBM Logo (IBM) — This 
IBM packaged and distributed version of 
Logo is aimed at beginners as well as more 
serious programmers. A color monitor is 
recommended, to take full advantage of its 
turtle graphics. The package is a complete 
version of the language. (6/1 1/84) 



Jack 2 (Business Solutions) 
— An integrated product based on a word 
processor. The included database, spread- 
sheet, and graphics modules are not 
exceptionally strong individually, but to- 
gether the three modules present an easy- 
to-use single product for business. 
(6/18/84) 



Jane (Arktronics) — An inte- 
grated package with some innovative 
features — and some difficulties. An 
overbearing use of icons, some slow 
features, and some awkwardness mar the 
product, which could benefit from an 
emphasis on efficiency rather than gim- 
mickry. (6/18/84) 



Knoware (Knoware) — An 
intuitively designed and visually attractive 
training program aimed at reducing com- 
puter phobia for professionals. One of the 
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best on the market. (3/19/84) 

QQBQ Leading Edge Word 

Processor i Leading Edge) — This is one 
product that lives up to its sterling claims. 
Based on the established Wang word 
processing system, the product is easy to 
use, powerful, and reasonably priced at 
$100. (6/2.5/84) 




Managing Your Money 



(MECA) — A set of tools to do home 
financial planninj^ and recordkeeping car- 
ries the well-known Andrew Tobias name, 
but insufficient documentation. It is basi- 
cally flexible and easy to use. (6/25/84) 

QQBQ Multiplan for the Mac- 
intosh (Microsoft) — Our software prod- 
uct of the year in 1982 has come back as 
an even better spreadsheet, thanks to the 
Macintosh. .'\n all-around excellent prod- 
uct. (4/9/84) 

QBBI Open Access (Software 
Products hitcrnatiorial) — This package, 
one of the new generation of integrated 
programs, uses six separate modules that 
all operate in the same fashion. The 
database inanaj^er is top-notch, and the 
other modules are good. The package can 
be difficult to learn, though. (4/16/84) 
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BBBQ OZ {Fox & Geller) - A 
specialized package designed to organize 
and consolidate financial information in a 
company. OZ is clearly aimed at novices 

— and does a good job. Fills in the blanks, 
has good graphics and good documenta- 
tion, as well as incredibly tolerant error 
handling. (6/25/84) 

BBQ Power-Base (GMS Systems) 

— A complete, effective, easy-to-use 
database system that you can use produc- 
tively in a short time. It lets you 
concentrate on how to solve your prob- 
lems, rather than on the mechanics of a 
database. The documentation is great. 
(3/12/84) 

QBB SelectWrite (Select Infor- 
mation) — An under-$100 word process- 
ing program with features usually found on 
more expensive products. The product, 
which is easy to learn and use, is packaged 
like a hardcover book. (2/13/84) 

BBB SuperWriter (Sorcim) — 
This word processing program excels at 
helping you create complicated document 
formats and includes a spelling checker. It 
has great error handling. (2/27/84) 

BBB III E-Z Pieces (Haba Sys- 



tems) — This is the first integrated word 
processor, spreadsheet, and database for 
the Apple III. It is easy to learn and use, 
fast, and a good buy. It may not have all 
the features you want that are included in 
separate products. (5/7/84) 

BBB Visi On (VisiCorp) — The 
long-awaited applications environment 
measures up, with good visual interaction, 
rapid transfer of data, and good ease of 
use. For large spreadsheets, though, this 
package can be slow, and bringing in 
information from the outside could be a 
problem. (3/12/84) 



ON-LINE 

li"l"ir CompuServe (CompuServe 
Information) — CompuServe is a valu- 
able information service that works. If 
providers continue to listen to user 
feedback, this has the potential to become 
the service for the microcomputing com- 
munity. (4/23/84) 

WWB Dow Jones News/Retriev- 
al (Dow Jones) — An informative, enter- 
taining, on-line service that's well worth 
the money. Lets you pull stock market and 



VolkswriterDeluxe../^ the critics^ choice! 

Thirty word processing programs were reviewed ... no other program 
received a higher overall evaluation than Volkswriter Deluxe." 

Software Digest Ratings Newsletter, january 1 984 

"If WordStar"* set a standard . . . Volkswriter Deluxe sets a new standard 
for transparency, simplicity, and speed. You can learn Volkswriter in under an hour 
. . . because it does so many things exactly the way you think they should be done." 
"VOLKSWRITER DELUXE is the best buy in the IBM-PC" writing tool arena." 
Charles Spezzano, Whole Earth Software Review, January 15, 1984 
"Volkswriter Deluxe ... a simple way to word processing power . . . 
for writers who like to think." Washington DC Capital PC User's Croup Vol. 3, #4 

"Lifetree . . . provides exceptionally helpful and competent assistance 




LIFETREE 

SOFTWARE INC 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ I 

4 1 1 Pacific Street 
MonlCTcv, California 93940 
(408) 37V4718 / TWX 176786 



to registered owners, and the company's update policies 
are excellent." 

"In sum, this is a unique word-processing program.' 

John LomharcJi, Reviewer, InfoWorld, April 16, 1984 

We couldn^t have 
said it better 
ourselves! 

Suggested Retail Price: Volkswriter Deluxe 
$295 for the IBM-PC, PC compatibles, 
Tl Professional" and TRS-80 Model 2000? 

IBM-PC is a trademark of Inlernalional Business Machines. 
Tl Proles'.ional Computer is a trademark of Texas Instruments. 
TRS-80 Model 2000 is a trademark of Tandy Corp. WordStar is 
a trademark of MicroPro, 
e 1 984 Lifetree Software, Inc. 
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don't need to be 
a Pro to 
program 
your PC 

Wylbur/pc makes it easy 

Wylbur/pc is a program development environment that simplifies 
the process of writing and running stand-alone and micro-mainframe 
applications for the IBM PC. For example, it's perfect for wnting 
"front-ends" to simplify and standardize the use of other software 
packages. 

It's development "Softools" include: the EXEC programming 
language; screen panel formatting; communications and file 
transfers; random and sequential file handling; the ability to run 
other programs under Wylbur/pc; full screen editor; sort; and 
support for some 400 F-key definitions. 

For more information, or a demo diskette, call — or send us your 
business card. ^ _ ^ r 

OBSSoftware 

Division o( On Line Business Syslems. Inc 
115 Sansome Street 
San Francisco. CA 94104 
(415) 391-9555 



Wylbuf IS a trademark of Stanloid Unrvei sitv 



dBASE USERS 

YourdBASE II can run 

MULTI-USER 
NOW!!! 

with 

dB SHARE ir 

and 

• Turbo DOS 

• MP/M-II 

• MmmOST 

and soon 

• MP/M-86 

• Multi-User Concurrent 
CP/M-86 

— Dealer Inquiries Invited — 



DISTNIBUTIHC COMPOKATION 



USA: (800) 368-7217 

CALIF: (800) 621-8166 

2770 S. Harbor Blvd., Santa Ana, CA 92704 

dBSHARE II IS ■ tndemark of JCL Sottware 
TufboOOS It ■ tradtfmark of Software 2000 
MP/M-II, MP/M-86 and Concurrant CP/M-86 are 

Iradamarks of Dvtal RaMarch. Inc. 
MmmOST is a iradamarti of TeiaVidao Syslamt. Inc. 
dBASE 11 IS a Iradamarh ot Ashlon Tale 



Interest in New I 
U.S. Savings Bonds 
is growing daily 

at Gilbarco 
in Greensboro.. ! 




Mark W. Snowberger 
Vice President 
"Investing in savings 
bonds provides me 
with the benefits o( 
market interest rates 
while, at the same 
time, it protects my 
investment against 
market declines by a 
minimum guaranteed 
yield. 



Evelyn Idol 
Set-Up Operator 

My husband and I plan 
to do a lot of traveling 
when we retire. U.S. 
Savings Bonds are an 
excellent way to save 
for these expenses. 
We are already making 
our plans to travel to 
Alaska. 



uwErr 

StUflTTO 



Director of Sales 
Department ot the Treasury 
U.S Savings Bonds Division 
Washington, D C. 20226 

Yes, please send me Free information about ttie Payroll 
Savings Plan. 



Name 

Positkxi 

Company . 

Address 

City 



. Stale - 



.Zip- 
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business news off the wire. (4/30/84) 

1» NewsNet (NewsNet) — An 
information service aimed at business 
users. Its database includes about 100 
newsletters, plus stories from the UPI and 
PR wires. Though it is useful if you need 
timely news in special interest areas, the 
annual cost of the service can be much 
higher than obtaining the same informa- 
tion in printed form. (1/2/84) 

IT The Source (The Source) — 

The Source provides good quality and a 
broad scope of services at rates competi- 
tive with other similar information sys- 
tems. It is definately valuable to computer 
owners whose machines get medium to 
heavy use; first-time users should be wary 
of the high initial charge and questionable 
support. (5/7/84) 



REVIEW 
RESPONSES 

WHAT PERFORMANCE? 

Your review of the TI Portable Profes- 
sional Gune 11, 1984) is grossly inaccu- 
rate in rating as Excellent the 
performance of this computer, with an 8- 
bit 8088 running at 5 MHz. What 
performance rating would you give a 
Tandy 2000 with a true 16-bit 80186 
processor running at 8 MHz, or a Sage 
computer with an 8 MHz 68000? 

Paul Lamar 
Redondo Beach, CA 

Our performance rating takes into 
account much more than raw processor 
speed; it also includes features, pricing, 
quality, and other considerations. In its 
class of machine, and compared with its 
chief competitor, the IBM PC, the TI's 
overall performance is excellent. — 
Editors 

VAPORVIEWS 

Your rating of Multiplan for the 
Macintosh is four disks, while you note in 
news coverage that the product proved to 
be faulty and had to be recalled. 

Your ratings are also suspect when the 
best-seUing Lotus' 1-2-3 gets only three 
stars, and two of the best databases on the 
market, Dataease and KnowledgeMan, get 
only one and two disks, respectively. How 
can the industry's only nonprogrammable 
computer, the Macintosh, get four stars? 

I know you want to bend over 
backward to be fair to IBM competitors, 
but these vaporviews are ridiculous. 



C; 



REVIEWS 



Contorted that far, I don't want to say 
what may be clouding; your vision, but you 
sure are in a position to kiss it goodbye. 

G. Burgess Allison 
Vienna, VA 



Our ratings are assigned regardless of 
the sales sunrss of a particular product, 
such as 1-2-3. It may move like hotcakes, 
but it is still difficult to learn. We also 
disagree that the Macintosh is 
nonprngrammahk. Several higher level 
languages are available for it, and it 
includes an admirable programmer's 
tool kit built in. Besides, we feel strongly 
that 99 percent of computer buyers will 
live much healthier lives if they never 
hear of assembly language. — Editors 

ON OMNITERM 2 

I disagree with your review of the 
Omniterm 2 communications program 
(May 21, 1984). After using several other 
communications programs for the IBM PC 
(IBM's, SmarlTerm, Crosstalk, and PC- 
Talk) plus a lar^e variety of others on 
other machines. I consider Omniterm 2 by 
far the most powerful of all, and as easy to 
use as any. 

You have si^jnificant criticism for the 
fact that OninittTiii initiates in the termi- 
nal mode rather than in the menu mode, 
yet that is a feature, not a failing. A 
configuration file need be created and 
saved only once. Subsequently the pro- 
gram can automatically dial a number and 
log a user onto a computer. Why go to the 
menu first when what you loaded the 
program for was to communicate? 

All of the features add up to an 
outstanding package, and it deserves a 
four-symbol rating. 

Dan Cromer 
I Gainesville, FL 

Your review of our Omniterm 2 
product states a problem with the half- 
duplex setting. In the text of the users 
manual we say simply that if you are 
connected to a half-duplex computer, like 
some IBM mainframes, use the Half 
setting. If you are connected to another 
micro or terminal, use the Term setting. If 
you had set the program to Term rather 
than Half, you would have gotten a normal 
screen presentation. 

Omniterm 2 comes up in terminal 
mode ready to communicate rather than in 
a menu ready to quiz the user. While you 
did not like this feature, we believe it to be 
one of Omniterm 2's stronger points. 
Users will readily appreciate the efficiency 
of this design, especially if the program is 
loaded with a settings file that automatical- 
ly dials and logs on for you. 

You might consider comparing 
Omniterm 2 with other powerful, general- 



purpose communications packages, such 
as Crosstalk, rather than with a less 
powerful package. We think that 
Omniterm 2 would be judged relatively 
easy to use in a review of programs in the 
same category. 

Mary Holmes 
Lindbergh Systems 
Worcester, MA 

THE MAKER RESPONDS 

The experiences of Dataease users lead 
us to take strong exception to your review 
of our Dataease product (April 23, 1984). 
You state that it has the worst case of bugs 
of programs on the market. As a result, 
you classify Dataease as "not ready for 
market." 

Dataease is in use by thousands of 
people around the world. These users 
range from uninitiated small-business us- 
ers to data-processing executives in large 
corporations. Stanford University has 
conducted a thorough review of the 
database market and has selected 
Dataease as one of the three products 
approved for use by Stanford's administra- 
tive offices. 

The thousands of users of Dataease and 
the numerous favorable reviews it has 
received are a result of Dataease's 
positioning as the only consumer database 
management system that has the power to 
handle the needs of most users. Dataease 
is one of the best-selling database-manage- 
ment systems in corporate America. This 
is incongruent with your "not ready for 
market" classification. 

Our 30-day unconditional money-back 
guarantee shows our confidence in our 
product and our desire for a satisified 
customer base. Your article exhibits 
antagonism toward Dataease. The one 
specific "problem" you mention — confu- 
sion with "choice" fields — is clearly a 
misuse of the product. You appear to have 
lost objectivity when your collect calls 
were rejected. (We are aware of no 
software manufacturer that accepts col- 
lect calls for product support.) You advise 
your readers to return Dataease to us for 
refund. Of the thousands of copies sold 
since January 1, only two have been 
returned for any reason whatsoever. 

Ashok Ahuja 
Software Solutions Inc. 

Milford. CT 

We stand by our review. — Editors 

InfoWorld welcomes comments about its 
reviews from readers. Letters are subject 
to editing for space and clarity. Please 
address your correspondence to the Tech- 
nology Editor, InfoWorld, 1060 Marsh 
Road, Suite C-200, Menlo Park, CA 
94025. 







RETAIL 


MICRO 


PRODUCTS FOR IBM PC 


PRICE 


FLASH 


Ashton-Tale dBase III 


$ 695 00 


S 489 00 


FRAMEWORK 


695 00 


549 00 


AST Research SjiPakPlus 


395 00 


269.00 


MonoGrapliPlus 






(Lotus Compatible! 


595 00 


495 00 


CtAV Dnm Phil. Caf.. "CI nn. li " 

04K nati) tnip jeis oi per k 


1 nn nr^ 




CDC DS/'OO Disk Drives 


525 00 


229.00 


Hayes Smartmodeni 1200 


699 00 


469 00 


IOMEGA "Bernoulli Boi" 20 MB 


3695.00 


2999 00 


Microrim Inc R base 4000 


495 00 


349 00 


Microsoft" Mulliplan"" 


195 00 


138 00 


Multi'Tool'" Word 


375 00 


249 00 


Multi-Tool"* Word with Mouse 


475 00 


325 00 


C Compiler 


500 00 


349 00 


Fortran Compiler* 


350 00 


244 00 


Pascal Compiler 


300 00 


224 00 


Project 


250 00 


198 00 


MulliMate Word Processor 


495 00 


298 00 


Planlronics Color Plus 






(Symphony Compalibiel 


560 00 


399 00 


Princeton Graphics Man 12 Amber 


249 00 


189 00 


SR 12 Hi Res RGB 


695.00 


629 00 


Scan Ooubler 


249 00 


21400 


Printers - Epson. Oki, Brother. 






Toshiba. NEC. Diablo 




SCAILS 


Software Publishing PFS File' 


140.00 


99 00 


'Also Available in 






Apple //c Format 






PRODUCTS FOR 






APPLE MACINTOSH 






Davong MacDisk 10 MB 


$2395 00 


S2059 00 


Haba Systems Habadei 


200 00 


159 00 


Memorei 3'V' Disketles 


69 95 


59.00 


Microsoft* Mulliplan'* 


195 00 


138 00 


Basic Interpreter 


150 00 


122 00 


Chart- 


126 00 


99 00 


Multi-Toor Word 


196.00 


148 00 


The Apple Macintosh Book 


18 95 


15 95 


Odesta Helix 


395 00 


299 00 



MANY OTHER PRODUCTS AVAILABLE! CALL ANO DISCOVER 

WHV OUR LOW PRICES. FAST SERVICE AND 
WELL-STOCKED INVENTORIES HAVE MADE MICRO FLASH 
THE CHOICE FOR CORPORATE BUYERS' 

MICRO FLASH GUARANTEE: We sell the latest versions, we 
support what we sell, and if a product is defective when 
you receive it - we'll replace it! 

MICRO FLASH TERMS & SHIPPING MasterCard or Visa - 
no eitra charge. Call for information on purchase orders 
StOO minimum order Prices subiect to change. UPS surface 
S6.0D lexcept printers and monitorsl. Add S3. 00 per item 
for UPS 2nd Day Air Call for intormBtion on foreign orders. 
US Mail, COO's, & overnight deiiverv service All shipments 
fully insured at no extra charge. 

For product information, price quotes, 
technical support and California orders, 
please call 

415/680-1157 

To order from outside California, call 

800/458-2433 

1elei #353199 MFLASH UO 




COMPUTER SYSTEMS 

1110 BURNETT AVE., SUITES J & K 
CONCORD, CA 94520 

Member Belter Business Bureau 
Chamber of Commerce 
Listed Dun S Bredslreel 
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Assemblers 



CROSS-ASSEMBLERS 

Use your desktop computer as a 
development system with Avocet 
assemblers — the industry stan- 
dard since 1980. Available for CP/ 
M-80. CP/M-86. and PCDOS/MS 
DOS host systems, in most popular 
disk formats. Target chip families: 
6805. 6809. 1802/05. 8048. 
8051, 6502. 6800. NEC7500. F8. 
Z8. C()P400. 8085. Z80. $200 to 
$500. 

AVOCET SYSTEMS. INC. 
804-1 South State Street 
Dover, Delaware 19901 
(800» 44H-8500 
(302) 734-0151 



AVOCET T 
SYSTEMS INC. 



CROSS ASSEMBLERS 

The same manufacturer-compati- 
ble, relocatable cross-assemblers 
Microtec has been providing to 
professional developers since 1974 
are available to transform your PC/ 
MS-DOS host microcomputer into 
a development system. Loaders/ 
communication utilities included. 
Target families:80186, 8096, 
8085, 8051, 8048, 68000, 6809. 
6800, ZHO. 6500, others. 
Microtec Research. Inc. 

P.O. Box 60337 
Sunn>^ale. CA 94088 
(408) 733-2919 




MICROTEC 
RESEARCH 



OMMCODER'" Assembler 

Descriptive messages, command 
from disk or terminal, nested 
macro/INCLUDE. globals. user 
disk search order, positional or 
keword parameters, link multiple 
programs. Z80. CP/M. 64K. 8" 
SSSD disk. $90/site. USA only, 
add 5.5'X, in Ohio, MC/VISA. 6-12 
weeks delivery. Coming soon. 
Mockingbird Data Systems 
2296 Hoover Rd. 
Grove City. Oil 43123 
(Please write) 

@/J^MD(g(o)©[l[S~ 



Backup Restore for CCP/M, 
PC/MSDOS & CP/M 86 
Winchester Disks 



Backup Restore 

Backup database or other files 
from a Winchester to a floppy 
under Concurrent CP/M and/or 
CP/M 86 or PC/MSDOS. 

• .Automatic volume management 

• Selective file backup/restore 

• Database backup/restore 

• Compression reduces space re- 
quired to store data 

Requires IBM PC/XT or clone 
with 128K RAM. one diskette 
drive and Winchester disk. To 
order use MC/VISA or send $99 
to: 

.Award Software. Inc. 
236 North Santa Cruz Ave. 
Los Gatos. CA 95030 
(408) 395-2773 

AWARD SOFTWARE, INC 



Books 



dBASE II in ENGLISH I 

New B(X)k Sen.sation. Simple-Logi- 
cal-Easy to understand. Perhaps 
the finest computer Ixxik ever 
written. Will leach any novice to 
program in dBASE II. 234 pages 
full of great examples. Written by a 
father and son team who have 
decoded dBASE. Order your copy 
lixlav. Dealer inquiry invited. Send 
$29.95 or MC/VISA to: 
English I Computer Tutorials 

1617 N. Trov St. 
Chicago. IL 60647 

(312)489-1588 



dBASE II in ENGLISH I 



WordStar in ENGLISH I 

Amazing 184 pg. b(x)k transforms 
difficult letter commands into 
meaningful names. (CTRL)G 
Gcxxi-bye. (CTRL)K P Kingdom 
Print. Makes learning WordStar a 
breeze. Easy to understand expla- 
nations and clear examples. In- 
cludes use of MailMerge and 
special IBM keys. Dealer inquirv 
invited. Send $12.95 or MC/VISA 
to: 

English I Computer Tutorials 
1617 N. Troy St. Dept. B 
Chicago. IL 60647 
(312) 489-1. =>88 



WordStar in ENGLISH I 



Conversion Aids 



Converts any CP/M to DOS 

CKOSSDATA Converts Any Data/ 
Text File Format From 

CP/Mxx to MS/PC-DOS, 
CP/Mxx to CP/Mxx, 

MS/PC-DOS to CP/Mxx. 
CROSSDATA reads/ writes on 
IBM PC or clone using MS/DOS 
2.(1. CROSSDATA is a self-con- 
tained program. Ready to run, 
comes with 27 formats plus, you 
can add your own formats. To 
order this proven package, use 
MC/VISA or send $99 to: 

Award Software Inc. 
236 North Santa Cruz Ave. 

Los Gatos. CA 95030 
(408) 395-2773 



^ AWARD SOFTWARE. INC 



Data-Base Development 

CRC will get you past the road- 
block of large data-base 
construction. 

Send us your data (computer 
listed, typed, handwritten, etc.) 
and wc will enter it by key or (X^R 
and send it back to you on diskette 
(s) to your specifications.. .ready 
for your prcKessing programs. 
.Accomplish in hours or days that 
which otherwise might take you 
weeks or months. And. do it cost- 
effectively! 

Computer Results Corp. 
445 Tenth Si. 
Toledo, OH 43624 
(419) 25.5-1915 



CRC 



dBASE II Utilities 



dBXREF for only $95 

Cross-Reference program for your 
16 bit dB.ASE II applications. 

* Trace all or selected variables in 
one file or entire DO Tree. 

* Line • references specify usage 
of all identifiers: fields, files and 
memvars. 

* Find unreleased. uninitialized 
memory variables / macros. 

* Printer, file or sireen output. 

* DO Tree shows logic flow. 
INTEGRAL TECHNOLOGIES 

CORPORATION 
9201 Penn Ave. South. 

Suite 1 
Bloomington, .MN 55431 
(612) 884-6604 




diskette CONVERT software 

Convert Your Diskettes 

With CONVERT - the critically 
acclaimed disk conversion pro- 
gram. CONVERT runs on the 
IBM/PC and compatibles. It reads, 
writes and FORMATS diskettes 
for over 30 different CPM comput- 
ers. CONVERT is the standard in 
disk conversion software. ($99) 
MC/VISA accepted. Dealer inqui- 
ries invited. 

SELFWARE, INC. 
3545 Chain Bridge Rd., 
Suite 3 
Fairfax. VA 22030 
(703) 352-2977 



6iSeIfware 



Diskette Copy Service 



Allenbach Industries, Inc. 

.Allenbach created the industry, 
and we've since been 
imitated — but never duplicated. 
Copies supplied on OEM quality 
Allenbach LIFETIME GUARAN- 
TEE diskettes, now available in a 
variety of colors! Virtually all 
formats and systems. Copy protec- 
tion, serialization, downloading and 
packaging available. Rapid delivery 
on 100 to 1.000.000 copies. 

.Allenbach Industries 
2101 Las Palmas Drive 

Carlsbad. CA 92008 
Toll Free (800) 854-1515 
CA Collect (619) 438-2258 




ALLENBACH 

INDUSTRIES INC 



"Each A Perfect Original" 

8". 5'/,". & y/r (Mac. HP 150) 
duplication, formatting & 
downloading for virtually all com- 
puter formats. We are the experts 
of CP/M. PC-DOS & MS-DOS 
duplication. Copy protection, seri- 
alization, packaging & shrink 
wrapping avibe. IBM EBCDIC to 
CP/M conversions. CP/M 8" & 
5'/4" to IBM PC-DOS. MS-DOS or 
CP/M 86. Competitive turnaround 
times. We've earned our reputa- 
tion for being the Ix'st. 

DisCopyLabs 
1600 Wvatt Dr. Ste. #10 
Santa Clara, CA 95054 
(408) 988-0438 



H DisCopyLabs 
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Diskette Copy Semce 

Diskette Duplication 

Complete high quality diskette 
copy service available in most 
formats. 31/2". 5'/<" & 8". Other 
services: diskette sales, protec- 
tion, serialization, private label, 
labeling, packaging, shrink wrap, 
drop shipping, editorial, typeset & 
printing. 10 - .5.000.000 + copies. 
Hoffman Computer Product.s 
1720 Flower .Avenue 
Duarte, California 91010 
(213) 303-1571 



A Decade of Service 

Guaranteed fast turnaround for 
duplication and formatting on high 
quality OEM diskettes. Virtually 
all formats: Commtxiore. Apple. 
IBM PC. Kaypro. DEC. Atari, plus 
many more. Serialization, state of 
the art copy protection and custom 
packaging available. Personalized 
service is our specialty. 

Computer Media Products 
3482 Complex Street 

Suite 110 
San Diego, CA 92123 
(619) 565-7802 

CQ^PJTER 
PRQDUCTS 



We Duplicate Your Success 

As a subsidiary of Verbatim, we're 
the company with full control of 
the total process. From raw mate- 
rials to packaging to drop shipping 
to your customers. Quality duplica- 
tion in 8", 5'/i". and Vh" . Disks 
you'll be proud to call your own. So 
call us. because nothing beats an 
Encore performance! 

Data Encore 
585 N. Marv Ave. 
Sunnyvale, CA 94086 
Toll Free 800-872-8778 
CA collect (408) 720-7400 



DataEncore 

a Verl)atim ( ompaiiy 



Diskette Copy Service 
Quality Copy Service 

Some companies offer diskette 
duplication. MST betters that 
offer. ..our software publishing di- 
vision offers diskette duplication, 
labeling, serialization, and packag- 
ing of diskettes. We can even 
design your packaging. Our Cus- 
tomers include most of the big 
names in the microcomputer in- 
dustry. Find out why. Get involved 
with quality. Give .MST a call. 
MEDIA SYSTEMS 
TECHNOLOGY 
16959 .Arm.strong .Ave. 
Irvine, CA 92714 
(714) 863-1201 




• • • XEMAG • • • 

• Highest Quality Duplication 

• Fast Turnaround 

• Competitive Prices 

• Free Copy Protections 

• No Job Too Big or Small 

• Preformatted Disks for Most 
Computers 

• Blank Media 

• Regional duplication centers 

XEMAG 
1080 Hamilton Ct. 
Menio Park, CA 94025 
(415) 322-7223 



Excellence from Experience 

You benefit from the pride taken in 
producing top quality products at 
competitive prices. Custom Dupli- 
cation has provided duplication and 
packaging services to industry 
leaders for over 7 years. Call and 
let us show how we earn the 
support of our customers. 
Diskettes, digital and audio cas- 
settes, video cassettes, total 
packaging. 

Custom Duplication, Inc. 
3404 Century Blvd. 
Inglewood, CA 90303 
(213)670-5575 



Diskette Copy Service 
Encryption Technology 

Long the quality leader in software 
duplication. Encryption Technol- 
ogy offers complete software ser- 
vices including duplication, custom 
copy protection, total packaging, 
and in depth hardware, software 
and media expertise. We invite you 
to hear our total quality story 
before vou decide. Phone ET at 
(617) 486-8401. 

Encryption Technology Corp. 
" 1 1 Gold.smith St. 
Littleton, MA 01460 
(617) 486-8401 
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echnology Corporation 



Duplication and Packaging 

Your satisfaction is our first priori- 
ty. Starting with perfect copies, 
every time. We offer full service, 
including printing, binders, format 
conversion and copy protection. 
Every diskette comes with a life- 
time warranty, fast delivery and 
personalized service. At a very low 
price. 

Priority Software 
Packaging, Inc. 

2730A S. Harbor Blvd. 

Santa Ana, CA 92704 
(714)546-6400 



SC^TWARE PACKAGINQ INC 



Quality, Service, Speed 

Quality duplication of your soft- 
ware on lifetime guaranteed 
diskettes using state of the art 
equipment. We service virtually all 
formats and systems. Formatting, 
copy protection, serialization, and 
packaging available. Rapid turn- 
around and complete satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

l^SLIFE Svstems 
1380 River Bend Drive 
Dallas, TX 75247 
(214) 637-1 179 

IW.IFE SYSTEMS 



Diskette Copy Service 
Give Your Software Color 

Our color disks and color graphic 
disks can make your software 
stand apart from the rest. We offer 
rapid duplication in over 600 
formats, including Commodore 64. 
We guarantee 100% verified flaw- 
less copies. Serialization, copy 
protection, labeling, packaging and 
shrink wrapping also available. 
WESTERN 
TRANSD.ATA, INC. 
1701 E. Edinger Ave. 

Ste. A7 
Santa -Ana, CA 92705 
Call (714) 547-3383 collect 



I IVesfern ImsAm Inc. 

I DISK DUPLICATION 



Technology Leader 

In-house expertise and use of our 
proprietary duplication equipment 
allows us to offer you these 
benefits: 

• Quality and Fast Turnaround 

• Competitive low prices 

• Serialization & Protection 

• Macintosh availability 

• 3.5". 5.25". and 8" formats 

• Packaging and Kit Assembly 
Replico Technologies Corp. 

834 Charcot Ave. 
San Jose, CA 95131 
(408) 945-1697 




BLANKET SERVICES 

Diskette Duplication. F^'ickaging. 
Stocking and Drop-Shipping Ser- 
vices based on your long-term 
needs. Place a blanket order with 
releases as you need them for large 
or small quantities at a fixed price. 
No extra charge for "MASTER- 
ING ". Label Printing or 
Application. 

Star-Byte, Inc. 
2564 Industr\' Lane 
Norristown, P.A 19403 
(215) 539-4300 
(800) 243-1515 



; Star-Byte, Inc. 

A Division of Robtnson-Haipern Companv 
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Diskette Copy Service 
S.D.I. 

* Guarantees no errors. 

* Quickest turnaround! 

* Located in the geographic 
center of the U.S. 

* Humidity, temperature and 
dust control minimizes the 
error possibility. 

* Copy Protection offered at 
different levels of security. 

!, * Formatting of media avble. 
l^. * Major brand name, double 
■? certified, blank media. 
;> SOFTWARE 
: |.t^ , , DUPLICATORS, INC. 
- a Megadyne Company 
3801 S. Sheridan Road 
Tulsa, OK 74145 
Call Collect (918) 627-0960 

i. 

■ . 



Software Duplicators, Inc. 
Documentation 

We Wrote These Manuals: 

REMOTE CONTROL. 
FORMAT 11 (Kensington) 
SCREENWRITER ||. 
THE GENERAL MANAGER 

(Sierra On-Line) 
SAVVY (Excalibur Technologies) 
TIME IS MONEY (Turnmg Point) 
and others, too. 

May we write yours? 

Call or send a card for our 
brochure ... or visit almost any 
computer store. 

SIGEA SYSTEMS, INC. 
19 Pelham Road 
Weston, MA 02193 
(617)647-1098 



Manuals by Sigea 

Electronic Media Conversion 

To/ From Over 100 Systems 

r Save time and money converting 
i single disks or entire libraries to 
■ and from over 100 systems includ- 
i ing word processors, microcom- 
■r puters, mainframes, phototype- 
* setters, and mag card equipment. 
9-track tape and OCR conversions 
supported. Over 20 billion charac- 
; ters converted since 1979. 
r Text Sciences Corporation 
2716 Ocean Park Blvd. 
Santa Monica, CA 9040.S 
(213)452-9114 

Text Sciences 
Corporation 

(Fnrmerty Datascan. Inc.) 
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Electronic Media Conversion 
To/From Over 150 Formats 

Your data can be copied from and/ 
or to any of the following: W mag 
tape, 8" Diskette, 5'/i" Diskette. 

• '/2 Inch Magnetic Reel Tape: 
800/1600 B.P.I., .ASCII/ 
EBCDIC 

• 8 Inch Diskette: 

CP/M, IBM 3740. DEC RT-11 

• 5V4 Inch Diskette: 

Apple II-DOS. CP/M. Pascal 
IBM PC/XT - MS-DOS, CP/M 
***PLUS***VirtualIy ALL 
Hard and Soft-sectored 
PROFESSIONAL D.ATA 
SERVICES 
385 Woodley Road 
Santa Barbara, CA 93108 
(805) 969-6993 9:00-5:30 



t Put Your Data Wh*ra 
YOU Want It' 



Furniture 



Computer Furniture 

Send for your FREE ERGONOM- 
IC FURNITURE AND ACCESSO- 
RIES CATALOG for home or 
office. Designs from national man- 
ufacturers assure comfort and 
prcxiuctivity while reducing fa- 
tigue. Compare our low prices and 
never pay a shipping charge. CALL 
OUR ELECTRONIC INFORMA- 
TION AND ORDERING SYSTEM 
by modem (202) 333-7507 to 
order new items from Comdex and 
Consumer Electronics Shows. 
INTERIOR 
DESIGN SYSTEMS 
3641- 1 St. Mary's PI. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
(202)333-7502 
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Hardware 



$2,799 Complete! 

Osborne 1 Double Density 
10 Meg Trantor Hard Disk 
Drive C: RAM-DISK 

with Print Buffer 
WordStar. SuperCalc and 
much, much more! 

$3,299 Complete! 
Executive 128K System - 
Even more features PLUS 
Personal Pearl and p- System 
Drive C: 
1690 65th St. 
Emeryville, CA 94608 
US (800) 526-6500 
CA (800)831-3144 



Drive C: 



Macintosh Software 

Applications/Utilities 

MS-BASIC UTILITIES 
•CURSOR EDITOR 
Define vour own cursor shapes. 

• PATTERN EDITOR 
Define vour own patterns. 

. CHARf MAKER 
Makes Pie/Bar/Line charts. 

• $24.95 each: two for $39.95; or 
all for $49.95 

TERMINAL - Connect your Mac 
to a modem for Terminal Emula- 
tion & Protocol File Transfers. 
$39.93 

Intelligent Software Systems 
P.O. Box 270715 
Houston, TX 77277-0715 
(713) 558-8685 
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InulligtBt Sortwar* Syswrns 
PO Boa 27071^ 
Houston. TX 77277 071^ 
(71J) 55* 



Mag Tape to 
Disk Conversion 



Conversion Services 

Any 9 track 1600 BPI MAGNET- 
IC TAPE converted to: 
8 inch: CP/M IBM .■i740 

IBM SYS/?? DisplayWR. CPT8000 
5'< inch: 

IBM PC APPLE II ZENITH 
MORROW TELEVIDEO K.-\YPRO 
ALTOS XEROX Si:PERBR.AI.V 
TRS80 NORTHSTAR Many others 
Disk to disk and disk to tape 
conversion for a variety of formats 
also available. 

Pivar Computing 

Services, Inc. 
47 W. Dundee Rd. 
Wheeling, IL 60090 
(312) 459-6010 

PIVAR 

COMPUTING SERVICES, inc. 



Mailing Lists 



Now over 541,000 micro owners - 
select by brand: 160M 
Apple. IIOM IBM. 153M TRS-80 
and many others. 4.307 Computer 
Stores with 6 different selection 
options. 2.618 clubs and user 
groups. 1 1 .000 computer advertis- 
ers. Lists by software brand, 
printer model, schools, publica- 
tions, newsletters. Over 50 differ- 
ent micro lists. Plus direct 
response card decks. Call or write 
for FREE catalog. 

Irv Brechner 
Targeted Marketing Inc. 
Box 5125 
Ridgewood, NJ 07451 
(201)445-7196 
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Media Conversion 

Media Conversion Consulting 

Run CP/M programs under MS/ 
DOS without card. Downloading to 
over 123 CP/M formats including 
VectorGraphic, Victor 9000, 
NorthStar. Apple CP/M Also CP/ 
M to PC/MS-DOS. Unix and Pick. 
& Hewlett Packard. Convertion 
between word processors, photo- 
typesetters. OCR and 9-track. 
Many top copying services use us. 
Dealerships available. 

dMedia Conversion Group 
9701 Wilshire Blvd. #810 

Beverly Hills, CA 90212 
(213) 738-5034/5 

dMedia 
Conversion Group 



Publications/Newsletters 
Online Business Information 

175 business newsletters online, 
full-text, including 50 for the 
computer professional. Every 
word indexed in current/back is- 
sues. Is.sues online before print 
editions. Equiv. print value: 
$35.000/year. Low-cost service 
includes NewsFlash, unique elec- 
tronic clipping service, plus UPI 
and PR Newswire. 

NewsNet 
945 Haverford Road 
Bryn Mawr, PA 19010 
(800) 345-1301 
(215) 527-8030 
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For the Business Information Edge ■ 



Software Agriculture 
Least-Cost Feed Blending 

■'/\fter working with MIXIT-2 for 
two days 1 was able to save $35 a 
day on feed costs using the same 
ingredients." 

Gary Simmers, dairy farmer. 

Hundreds of ingredients, 57 nutri- 
ents, 50 X 50 problems; MIXIT-2: 
MSDOS, CP/.M-80 $595 DEMO 
$30-l-shpg $5 USA/$15 other. 

1706 Santa Fe. Dept. I 
Kingsville, TX 78363 
(512) 595-1937 
TELEX 757375 



AGRICULTURAL 

SOFTWARE 

CONSULTANTS 

Siiw 1979 
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Software/ Business 
Save $ on Telephone Costs 

Increase office efficiency with 
PHONECHEK The Telephone 
Manager " for the IBM PC. XT and 
PCjr. Generates summary and 
detail repwrts necessary to allocate 
phone costs to departments, ex- 
tensions, or to clients for bill back 
purposes. Discourages phone 
abuse. Helps determine need for 
W.ATS or SPRINT. $279. 
PHONECHEK, THE 
TELEPHONE M.AN.AGER " 
XIOX CORPOR.ATION 
1720 S. .Amphlett Blvd. 

Suite 120 
San Mateo, CA 94402 
(415) 571-7911 



XIOX 

CORPORATDN 



Software/CB80 Language 

CP/M Calls from CB80 

.Access the FULL power of CP/M 
or MP/M direct from vour CB80 
progs. Execute BDOS or XDOS 
calls. Get such info as user or CP/ 
M version number, time of dav, 
directory, etc. BDOSMASTER 
consists of CB80 Basic code to be 
"INCLUDED" in your prog and a 
module for use by LK80. Complete 
package $75. 

Practical Solutions, Inc. 
Suite #1 134 So. Central .Ave. 

Valley Stream, NY 1 1580 
TO ORDER: 

1(800) 227-3800 ext. 983 



/^"Vn PRACTICAL 
L// SOLUTIONS 



INC. 



Software / Communications 
E.ASY TO LEARN & USE 

Ideal for accessing public 
databases. DIRECT.CONNECT 
was designed for those w/little or 
no onmmunications experience. 
.Manual written as Tutorial w/ 
Quick Reference for veterans. 
Help is accessible from anywhere 
in the program. Xmodem protocol 
guarantees accurate data transfer. 
IBM PC. $95 

Direct. aid. Inc. 

P.O. Box 4420 
Boulder, CO 80306 

(303) 442-8080 
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Software/Communications 
Tandy 2000/Model 100 

SIGEA ONE adds Model 100 
TEXT and TELCOM commands, 
with lots of extensions, to your 
Tandy 2000. Autodial, autologon, 
autosetup. Full text formatting. 

Fast file transfer. Exchange files, 
execute DOS commands, run 
Tandy 2000 programs from vour 
Model 100 by phone. $200 with 
null modem cable. VISA/MC. 

SIGEA SYSTEMS, INC. 
19 Pelham Road 
Weston, .MA 02193 
(617) 647-1098 



Manuals by Sigea 



SOFTCOM/Communications 

SOFTCOM is an easy to use. full 
function. Cl'/M based communica- 
tions utility With SOFTCOM you 
can: use your system as a terminal 
to a host, capture data on your disk 
from a host, send files to a host and 
exchange files with another 
SOFTCOM system with error 
detection and auto retry. Cost 
$150. 

The Software Store 
706 Chippewa Square 
.Marquette, MI 49855 
(9061 228-7622 

The 

Software 
Stone 

Software/dBase II Utility 

dBase II RunTime Users 

Un.scrainble RunTime "CMD" or 
"PRG" files into ASCII text source 
files with DECODE. Source files 
may then be iiiodified and scram- 
bled back into RunTime with 
RECODE. Available in 147 soft- 
sectored formats to run on CP/M. 
CP/M-86, or PC-DOS. Will not 
disassemble "The Champion." 
DECODE and RECODE together 
cost $49.95. 

HILCO SOFTWARE 
304 North 17th St. 
.Mount Vernon, WA 98273 
(206) 428-0475 




Software 



Software/ Engineering 
Mech./EIec. Design 

Programs for HVAC Loads. Build- 
ing Energy Analysis. FASER" 
Energy Accounting, Duct Sizing, 
Lighting, Short Circuit, Voltage 
Drop, Pipe Sizing. Multiple Phased 
Life Cvde Costing, & more avail, 
for CP/M, CP/M-86, and MSDOS 
computers. All disk formats sup- 
ported. Demo disks are avail, on 
each program for $30. Send/call 
for literature. 

Elite Software 
P.O. Drawer 1194 
Bryan, TX 77806 
Bus.: (409) 775-1782 By 
Modem: (409) 775-0760 



(IiilS_5oftwar«^^ 
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For the Professional 

DLSCO-TECH offers the best soft- 
ware for Land Surveying. .Archi- 
tecture, Civil and Structural 
Engineering. DISCO-TECH's easy 
to run programs do the job right 
the first time. We have the 
software that professionals can 
count on. CP/M-80 & 86, MS- 
DOS, TRS-I, III & IV. 

Disco-Tech 
P.O. Box 1659 
Santa Rosa, CA 95402 
(707) 523-1600 



dlSCG^ 



Software/Legal 
LAWSE.ARCH-WESTL.AW" 

Access the WESTLAW legal 
databa.se w/an IBM PC or compati- 
ble. Certified and recommended by 
West Publishing Co. for their new 
line WESTL.AW subscribers using 
PCs. Easy to learn & use: log-on 
automatically w/one keystroke. 
Save information to disk or printer. 
Convert files for use with word 
processors. $350 

Direct. aid. Inc. 

P.O. Box 4420 
Boulder, CO 80306 

(303) 442-8080 
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Software/ Lotus 1-2-3 
MACRO-TOOLKIT 

SAVE HOURS & hundreds of 
keystrokes in VOUR models. 
.Automates complicated/repetitive 
Commands w-ith menu-selected 
macros. "Reconfigure" data from 
row-to-column or column-to-row, 
print address labels from LOTUS 
data base, auto-insert Day/Mo/Qtr 
labels, etc. Diskette/User's Guide: 
$29.95 (2-4 copies $27.50, 5 
-(^$25.00). 

FREE BROCHURE. 
MicroRealities 
P.O. Box 60123 
Grand Junction, CO 81501 
(800) 874-5280, ext. 123 
In CO: (800) 874-3426, 
ext. 123 
Phone service 24 hours daily. 

MicroRealities 



Software Manufacturers/ 
Producers 

Have You Received Your 
ISBN Prefix in the Mail? 

If not. you're missing out on 
increased sales of your pnxlucts. 
ISBNs are the primary means of 
product identification in book- 
stores, libraries, schools, and other 
outlets in the U.S.. Canada. Eu- 
rope. .Australia, and Japan. When 
you identify your products by using 
an ISBN number, you automatical- 
ly become part of the worldwide 
network of directories and online 
.systems that dramatically in- 
creases your products' recognition 
and exposure. It costs nothing for 
qualified companies to participate. 
F'or your free prefix assignment 
and full details, call/write: 

E. Koltay. 
Director, U.S. ISBN Agency, 
R.R. Bowker 

20.'5 K. 42nd St. 
New York, NY 10017 

(212) 916-1815 
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Software/ Low Cost 
IBM PC & CP/M 

$89.00 or Less Delivered! 

On disk with printed manual. User 
friendly, menu driven programs 
AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY FOR IBM PC AND 
COMPATIBLES AND CP/M-80 
CP/M-86 COMPUTERS IN 
MOST 51/4" & 8"' FORMATS 
Personal & small business account- 
ing, maillist. professional billing, 
touch typing, basic cross ref.. 
database & much more. Write or 
phone for free brochure. 

Micro-Art Programmers 
173 Birch Ave. 
Cayucos. CA 93430 
(805) 995-2329 
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Software/ Project 
Management 

Primavera Project Planner'" 

... the most project management 
you can get from a micro. Plan and 
schedule networks of up to 10.000 
activities. Level resource use. 
Control schedule, resources and 
cost. Call or write to find out why 
Primavera is used by managers 
worldwide for improved project 
f)erformance. 

Primavera Systems, Inc. 
29 Bala Avenue 

Bala Cynwvd, PA 19004 
(215) 667-8600 



PRIMAVERA SYSTEMS. INC. 



Software/Project Planning 

Project Planner 

Turn sketchy ideas into actual 
projects and draw Project Graphs 
in color. Schedule and control your 
projects, analyze alternatives with 
the powerful Critical Path Method. 
Uniquely visual and intuitive with 
easy menus. .Available for Apple //, 
//+'. //e and //c. Demo kit $10.00. 
Complete program with elegant 
documentation $150.00 MC/VISA 
Dealer inquiries invited. 

Applitech Software, Inc. 
381 Harvard Street 

Cambridge, MA 02138 
(617) 497-8268 




Applitech 
Software, Inc. 
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Software/ Stock Market 
UNBEATABLE at $59.95! 

NET WORTH - 'One of the best of 
the portfolio management systems 
... a professional - level program" 
. . . Bob Schwabach, Knight 
Ridder News Service. Even if you 
currently own a portfolio manage- 
ment program, you will want to 
invest in NET WORTH too. For 
IBM PC/XT & compatibles. Re- 
serve your copy today to insure 
prompt delivery. 

Bullish Investment Software 
P.O. Box 853 
Mansfield, TX 76063 
(800) 433-3605 
(817) 473-9249 




Software/Terminal 
Emulations 

Multi-Terminal Emulators 

Flexible communications. ..Ideal 
for those with broad or highly 
specific communications needs. 
Emulates VT52/100, 80M3A, 
IBM 3101, Televideo, Hazeltine. 
& more. ..or customize your own 
emulations usin^ the programs 
copyrighted communications "lan- 
guage" virtually unlimited asyn- 
chronous capability. $ 1 95 

Direct. aid. Inc. 

P.O. Box 4420 
Boulder, CO 80306 

(303) 442-8080 
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Talisman-Terminal Magic 

One program lets you emulate 90 
different terminals! Now any CP/ 
M-80 software functions com- 
pletely on any CP/M-80 computer, 
no matter what the configuration. 
Talisman and a communications 
package make your micro the right 
terminal for any interactive main- 
frame. Keyboard customization in- 
cluded at no extra cost. $125 
Disco-Tech 
P.O. Box 1659 
Santa Rosa, CA 95402 
(707) 523-1600 
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Software /Utilities 

Disk Mechanic for IBM PC 

The ULTIMATE Floppy Disk 
Backup & Repair Utility. Can Back 
up ALL software protected disks 
written on the IBM PC. Works 
manually or automatically. Files or 
sectors can be restored, searched, 
examined & changed. Checks disk 
drive speed. Requires IBM PC, 
DOS 1.1 (128K)/2(192K) f 64K if 
only 1 floppy drive. $73 Ppd. USA. 
Call for Info/MC/VISA 

MLI Microsystems 
P.O. Box 825, Dept. IL 
Framingham, MA 01701 USA 
(617) 926-2055 




MICKISYSTEMS 



Software/WordStar Users 

The legendary MagicPrint. 
MagicBind and Magiclndex now- 
available for CP/M, MS-DOS and 
IBM PC DOS. "MagicBind Super- 
sedes MailMerge," concludes the 
leading journal Microsystems 
(Mar/84). True proportional spac- 
ing, multi-line heading/footing, 
footnotes, automatic numbering, 
indexing, form letters, legal docu- 
ments. Over 70 formatting func- 
tions. Produces image-making 
tyf)eset quality printouts. Ask your 
dealer or contact: 
Computer EdiType Systems 
509 Cathedral Pkwy lOA 
New York, NY 10025 
(212) 222-8148 




Spreadsheets 



Lotus 1-2-3 Templates 

LEARN TO USE LOTUS THRU 
PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 
1984 Federal Tax Calculator 
Personal .Accounting System 
Personal Mailing Svstem 

$29.95 ea./2 or 
more on one disk $25 ea. 

VISA/MC -30 DAY 
Money Back Guarantee 
EASY-AS..., INC. 
Suite 402, 36 S. Charles St. 
Balto., MD 21201 
(301) 539-5540 
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System Utility Software 

Printer & Lang. Utilities 

P-FILE ($129) - A printer output 
to file utility that allows you to 
route printer output to a disk file. 
P-SPOOL ($99) - Allows CP/M 
based micros to print the contents 
of a file while another program is 
being used. 

CB-80 & CB-86 UTILITIES 
($149) - Functions for: directory 
display, drive-select & read/write 
error trapping, user level mgmt. 
Elite Software 
P.O. Drawer 1194 
Brvan, TX 77806 
(409) 775-1782 



[)«v«lopm«nt. Inc. 



IBM PC Copy Protection 

SLK/F Version 3.00 places a PC- 
DOS assembled or compiled pro- 
gram on a diskette in such a way 
that it runs normally, but cannot be 
copied bv backup programs such as 
COPYPC. The rest of the diskette 
is available as normal, and DOS 
may be added. A license for 
unlimited use on one product is 
$1.50. 

Olive Branch Software 
1715 Olive Street 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
(805) 569-1682 

OLIVE 

BRAIMCIH 
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Yellow Pages Directory 

InfoLink Advertising 

InfoLink is the most cost-effective 
way to tell your story to buyers on 
a weekly basis. InfoLink generates 
sales ... It reaches buyers at that 
crucial moment — after they've 
decided to buy, but before they've 
chosen a supplier. For more info., 
call (800) 227-8365; inside CA 
(800) 344-4636. 

InfoLink .Advertising 
1060 Marsh Rd. 
Suite C-200 
Menlo Park, CA 94025 
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CLASSIFIED 



Positions Available 



WRITERS: ACCESS:IBM and 
ACCESS:Apple, two new Time- 
Life business newsletters, need 
contributors who understand busi- 
ness computing. Contact 
ACCESS, 306 Dartmouth St., 
Boston, MA 021 16. 



Government Jobs. $16,559- 
$50,553/yr. Now Hiring. Your 
Area. 1-805-687-6000 x R-41 15. 



WORDPROCESSOR EXPERT 

A star programmer with heavy ex- 
perience building word proces- 
sors. Someone who finishes what 
he or she starts. The immediate 
task is to enhance a wordproces- 
sor for the IBM PC version of a 
major software product. 
We offer a good salary, lucrative 
stock options, and flexible working 
conditions. All replies will be care- 
fully considered in the strictest 
confidence. Send resume to: 
Softmavin, Box 1111, 2000 Cen- 
ter St., Berkeley. CA 94704. No 
agencies please. 



Consultants 



Database management con- 
sultant available for dBASE II or 
knowledgeman program develop- 
ment. Will also teach. Contact V. 
Penugonde, PhD, (714) 669-1502 
or (714) 730-8206. 



Software 



Don Lancaster's 
AWIIe TOOLKIT 

Eight diskette sides crammed 
full of Applewrlter~ goodies: 
patches -sourcecode - answers - 
microjustify - proportional space - 
disassemljly script - bunches more. 
$39.95, SYNERGETICS, Box 809-1 
Thatcher, AZ 85552. VISA/MC 
(602) 428-4073 



Public Domain Software 

Isn't copyrighted, so no fees to 
pay anyone! 100's of useful pro- 
grams available to rent & copy. 
Call 619-941-0925 or SASE 
National Public Domain Center, 
1062 Taylor, Vista, CA 92083. 



Software 



FREE software sales leads. 

List of 102 SAW directories offering 
free listings, $20. McGrath, Box 
8375, Boston, MA 02114. 



Multiplan/Lotus Tax Planner 

Template for IBM-PC $75 2-week 
trial $40 refunded if not completely 
satisified. Objective Planning, 3301 
Executive Dr., Raleigh, NC 27609 
Visa/MC (919) 878-0022. 



FOR FASTER SOFTWARE 

We offer a booklet with hints and 
tips about using assembly lan- 
guage. Also included is a guide 
showing how LISP can be used 
to make this easier. Send $5 to 
Levien Inst. Co., Box 31 A, Mc- 
Dowell, VA 24458. Refundable if 
you buy our LISP interpreter for 
the IBM PC @ $195. 



Educational Software 



ATARI Software. 25 titles for 
$9.95 each! Send $1.00 (refund- 
able) for catalog. ESI, 4565 Chen^- 
vale Ave., Soquel, CA 95073. 



Hardware 



Never Lose A Program Again 

Unlnterruptable power supply, fil- 
ters, conditions & will deliver up to 
10 amps, 1 lOv power for up to 1 
hour during a.c. failure with no 
switchtime from a.c. to battery! 
Made by Elgar, weighs 450 lbs, 
size 24" sq with portable case. 
Cost $5000 new, 1 year old, sell 
fast $3500. Call for more info. 
Cheryl (415)332-2323 



Fast Dot-Matrix Printer 

1 80 CPS, sturdy, reliable, 50 pro- 
grammable functions, graphics. 
$1595 new. Asking $1200 or BO. 
Call 203/288-5161, Andy. 



Subscribe To InfoWorld. 



Utilities 



RAMDRIVE I IB $29.95 
The Best fast disk emulator for 
Apple He. Uses extended 80 col- 
umn card. Two versions, DOS 3.3 
& Pascal 1.1; or CP/M. Disk copy 
and DOS speedup. 414/353-1666. 



CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS RESPOND: 

"In response to our ad in the InfoWorld classified section, we have received numerous telephone calls and 
letters requesting information on our Disk Conversion services from all over the country and beyond. We 
even received a letter from an individual working for the US Navy in Japan. Your publication certainly gets 
around! 

Since we can convert to and from over 140 different disk formats, we have been able to help most of the 
people requesting our services. Several of the requests were from software companies and we hope to 
establish a long term, mutually beneficial relationship with them. 

In summary. I would .say we are very pleased with the results of our InfoWorld advertising." 

. Chet Heidi 

President 

Golden Computer Systems, Inc. 

"Our ads in InfoWorld's classified have yielded excellent results per advertising dollar. We highly recom- 
mend this media to all advertisers." 

Davis F. Biggs 
President 
Argonaut Computer Center 

"InfoWorld classifieds really work! That's why we continue to adverti.se there." 

William Nash 
General Manager 

I - The Public Domain Software Center 

"InfoWorld classifieds produce the top cost/ inquiry response rates for Tempus" microcomputer clients. 
Also, this is the most cost effective media we have employed." 

Edward B. Sinclair 
President 
Tempus Telemarketing, Inc. 
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Games 



SPLIT & STRIKE - New com- 
puter game, in content and in 
concept. For ALL levels of intel- 
lectual skill. No space creatures or 
enemy killings. Only opponent's 
BALLS to IMPACT with gains & 
subsequent motion related to the 
Impact energy & Collision course. 
48k Atari + Disk + 2 Joy sticks $20 

Dr. Arl AdinI - Software 
104-60 Queens Blvd, Forest Hills 
NY 11375 (212)263-6850 



Sell It in Infoworld's Classifieds! 



Business Opportunities 



SOFTWARE AUTHORS-We 
will connect you to major pub- 
lishers free. Contact Softsearch, 
Inc.. Box 281, Budd Lake, NJ 
07828. 201-627-1790. 



Publications 



BBS LOGBOOK. Keep track of 
passwords, calls, time, mess- 
ages, etc. For info 212/788-6799. 



INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

Keep up with the latest develop- 
ments in hardware & software 
with our new monthly indexed ref- 
erence guide to microcomputer 
publications. Annual sub. $30. 
THE MICRO USERS' INDEX 
PO Box 16343, Austin, TX 78761 



Apple, Atari, IBM-PC, TRS-80, 
CP/M Computer User Group 
Directories are now available! 
$20.00 each. Business Applica- 
tion Systems, Dept IW, 1734 
Barry Avenue, L.A., CA 90025. 



Find it in InfoWorld's 

Classifieds! 



Services 



Technical Writer 

Write simple, easy to understand 
manuals/documentation for your 
system. Professionally done. Write 
Harvey I. Watson, Jr; 1225 Wick- 
ford Rd; Birmingham, AL 35216. 



Disk Conversions - Over 140 
formats (8 " & 5V4' ) CP/M, CP/M- 
86 & PC-DOS. Golden Computer 
Sys., 2303 Lk, Harbin Rd., Mon-ow, 
GA 30260. 404/961-2485/2345. 



TELEMARKETING 

Micro H/W & S/W. HI-TECH Mgmt 
1-800-547-5000 



Systems 



Fortune Sys 1 0, 68000 CPU V2 MB 
(512 KB), 10 MB disk, Unix , WP, 
Spr Sht, BO. Bob 408/947-2520. 



Supplies 



3M SCOTCH DISKS $18.50 

5 ' SS/DD 18.50. 5" DS/DD 23.50 
8" SS/SD 20.50. 8 ■ SS/DD 24.95 
Argonaut Dtst. 1 104 Buchanan #IW 
Antioch, CA 94509 415-778-2595. 



Plain White TYVEK enve- 
lopes tor 5V4 " disks. 10 for 
$2.50. TJ, etc.,. 4331 E. Seneca, 
Dept. I, Tucson, AZ 85712. 



MAXELL DISKETTES!! 

MD1 -$25.95 MD2~$35.95 
Quantity Discounts Available! 
TOTAL ACCESS Inc 61 7-237-731 1 
396 Wash St, Wellesley, MA 02181 



IBM STYLE BINDERS, Slip 
cases. CATALOG. Anthro Sys- 
tems, 376 E. St. Charles, Lombard, 
IL 60148. (312) 629-5160. 



Get Results FAST! Classified Ads: As low as $39 per week* 



• $13.00 per line descriptive ad (3 line minimum). 

• Headline and up to 5 words in body text or 
address may be set in bold. Please specify copy to 
be boldfaced. 

• Headline will hold roughly 18 bold uppercase 
characters or 24 bold upper/lowercase 
characters. Body text will hold roughly 30 
characters per line counting spaces between 
words and correct punctuation. 

• All ads must be prepaid. 



• Deadline is 3 p.m. Wednesday. 

• Specify category under which you want your ad 
to appear: Accessories, Business Opportunities, 
Consultants, Courseware/Tutorials, Education, 
Educational Software, Games, Hardware, 
Integrated Software, Legal, Positions Available, 
Publications, Seminars/Events, Services, 
Software, Supplies, Systems, Users' Groups, 
Utilities, Wanted, Word Processing . 

• For more information, call Richard Hengehold at 
(415) 328-4602/(800) 227-8365. In CA call 
(800) 344-4636. 



Payment: □ Check enclosed 



Name Charge my: □ VISA □ MasterCard 

— □ American Express 

Company 



Address 



City/State/ZIP 



Telephone Expires 



Category Signature 

Run my ad times 

Mail this form with typewritten copy and payment to: 
Classified Advertising, InfoWorld, 1060 Marsh Road, Suite C-200, Menlo Park, California 94025 
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INSIDE TRACK 



John C. Dvorak 

A LOOK AT IBM'S SECRET PC 



The new IBM PC, scheduled to be 
announced in September, will defi- 
nitely use the Intel 286 chip. The 
new computer has a redesigned key- 
board similar to that of the PC XT/370 
with a row of horizontal function keys. 

It's variously called the PC II, the PCi, 
the popcorn, but the real name seems to 
be — of all things — the PC III. 
Microsoft has 23 of them. It's running 
DOS 2.1 at the moment, but there's a 
new operating system in the works. We 
can also assume that this machine will 
have Unix ported to it. 

Inside is a new bus arrangement. 
Additional connectors provide two new 
slots. Old PC memory cards won't work 
in this machine. I was told that most of the 
other old cards, such as graphics and serial 
cards, work fine in the new machine. 

The machine has a broad-band local- 
area network. It is probably the one 
designed by Sytek that runs over video 
cable. 

The machine contains a hidden 20- 
megabyte hard disk with room for a 
second. There are also two half-height 
floppy drives. It seems that IBM will wait 
on the 3V2-inch or put it in an upgraded PC 
(that might be the PC II). The kicker is 
that this machine is supposed to sell for 
less than $5,000. IBM has been 
adjusting its prices to accommodate this 
machine. 

It seems as though there's a new 
newsletter announced every week. One 
new one I like is called Download — a 
monthly newsletter covering software 
teledelivery, chip-based programs, soft- 
ware protection, and emerging technol- 
ogies for software distribution. 

It's available for $189 a year from IRD, 
6 Prowitt St., Norwalk, CT 06855. You 
can call IRD at (203) 866-7800. 

The first issue analyzes Romox and 
the premature bankruptcy of Xante. I 
headed a session on electronic distribution 



of software at the West Coast Computer 
Faire at which Xante gave its whizbang 
slide show. All the challenges to the idea 
given by me and the audience were the 
exact reasons for the company's down- 
fall. The Xante spokesperson pooh-poohed 
any shortcomings at the time. 

While we're talking about newsletters, 
I might as well mention good old Dtack 
Grounded. It costs $15 for 10 issues. 
Write: Dtack Grounded, 1415 E. 
McFadden, Suite F, Santa Ana, CA 92705. 
As I've said before in this column, this is 
probably the closest you'll get to a pure 
gossip rag on the market. This newslet- 
ter is priced right, especially for those 
tight-fisted hackers. 

The latest issue Guly 1984) continues 
with the Dtack diatribe on how all 
software should be written in assembly — 
period! Though I agree with them that 
most programs written in assembly are 
faster, I think the reason for the success of 
assembler programs is the never dis- 
cussed "program feel." Let's face it, 
some software feels good for unknown 
reasons. Programming fastballer Alan 
Cooper likes to use the term direct drive 
to describe a versatile programming 
environment that makes you feel as 
though you control the computer. The 
finished products sometimes have this 
endearing "direct drive" feel. 

For example, use Apple's mouse on the 
Mac and you feel that it is in gear with the 
screen. Then use the Microsoft mouse 
and WordStar. It feels like mush — like 
the automatic transmission of an old Buick. 
The Mac is like a stick shift. 

Dtack Grounded likes to go on and on 
about how Lotus is written in assembly 
and that's why it's popular. In the new 
newsletter is the observation: 

"Some folks have reported that 
FRAMEWORK is two or three times 
faster than either of LOTUS' packages. 
Gosh! Since Lotus' packages are already 
written in assembly, how is it possible for 
Framework to be two or three times 
faster? Gee!" 

You know, about a year ago I was 
having coffee with Lotus majordomo 
Mitch Kapor. He told me something that I 
couldn't get out of my head. He said that 
Lotus' 1-2-3 was originally coded in C, 
but it was too slow and it was recoded in 
assembly. If I remember right, he said it 
took about a year to code it in C and six to 



nine months to redo it in assembly. It 
didn't sound right to me. Then when 
Fortune magazine ran benchmarks be- 
tween SuperCalc III and 1-2-3, the two 
packages benchmarked about the same for 
speed. SuperCalc III is written in Pascal as 
far as I know. 

The real hot programmers today are 
writing hybrid programs. Usually the 
main code is written in C, and then when 
the program is tested for speed, assembly 
language subroutines are written to elimi- 
nate the bottlenecks. The program then 
runs and feels like an assembly language 
program. 

One giveaway that it isn't written in 
assembly is the size of the code — 
assembly language programs are 
ultracompact. 1-2-3 is huge; it needs a 
quarter-megabyte system to run. I'd like 
to hear from a superhack who can 
disassemble Lotus and see if there are 
compiler conventions in the code that 
indicate that it's a hybrid and not the 
monster assembly language program that 
everyone thinks it is. 

So much for the Dtack theory of 
marketing, if true. (Gotcha, Hal.) The 
answer to the Dtack quiz: none of the 
above! 

While on the subject of marketing 
dept. I've received some superb "Name 
That Marketing Contest" entries. Dennis 
Downing of Michigan submitted two 
winners: 

Data Way Marketing — Guaran- 
teed to solve your data consolidation and 
storage problems. Plug it in and all your 
files disappear. They went "data way." 

Next-Day Mail Order Marketing 

— They have your money the next day. 
You will have to wait six weeks for the 
product. 

From Philip E. Bond of New York 
comes these gems: 

Any Color as Long as It's Black 
Marketing — Stores that sell only the top 
two hardware (or software) items, dis- 
daining all others. 

Don't Worry, You'll Learn Mar- 
keting — Salespeople, who through 
ignorance cannot give a convincing 
demo, but who assure you that the product 
will work in just the way you need it to. 

From San Diego's marketing whiz, 
Carolyn Chase, comes this barb: 

Tell It How I Think It's Marketing 

— Dvorak 's approach to marketing. □ 
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Microsoft-DOS is now 
used on over 3 million 
16-bit personal 
computers. Chances 
are one of these 
computers is yours. 

If so, you need RUNNING MS-DOS, the 
ultimate sourcebook for mastering the 
full power of the software that tells 
your computer how to think. Here, for 
the first lime, is inside information that 
will enable you to streamline your 
computer, set up a multi-level filing 
system, employ the text editor, build 
and sort a miniature database, create 
customized commands, and manage 
your monitor, printer, disk drives 
and modem. 
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Friday! is the new electronic 
file handling system that has become 
an instant best-seller because it's 
so revolutionary. 

Within two weeks, it broke into 
the Top 20 on the sales chart of Softsel, 
one of the country's leading computer 
software distributors. 

And it's now well on its way to 
the top. 

The Friday! phenomenon 
is simple. 

Friday! uses simple menus and talks 
to you in plain English, so almost anybody 
can use it. 

It's great for sales and commissions, 
clients and portfolios, mailing lists and 
labels, invoices, inventories, paychecks, 
reports and more. And it works with other 
microcomputer software like 1-2-3™ and 
dBASE II® (our own advanced database 
management system). 

It comes with a complete, step-by-step 
tutorial, but you can set up an "electronic 
file" without even looking at the manual, 
then use it at the touch of a few keys. 

Friday! finds any filed information in 
seconds. Computes totals, subtotals, com- 
missions, etc. Prints form letters and 
mailing labels. Gives you quick reports 
from all or part of a file with a few key- 
strokes. Or if you need a special report for 




your bank or board of directors, just "paint" 
the format on your screen, then have 
Friday! do all the work. 

And while Friday! does more than file 
handling systems selling for as much as 
$495, it's yours for just $295 (suggested 
retail price)! 

For more information, contact 
Ashton-Tate, 10150 West Jefferson Boule- 
vard, Culver City CA 90230. (800) 437-4329 
ext. 203. In Colorado, (303) 799-4900. In the 
U.K.,caU (0908) 568866. 

Or for the name of your nearest 
dealer, just call 1-800-4-FRIDAY, ext. 203. 
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• Ashlon-Tale 1983. Frid«y^ l« a Iradmurk and dBASE II is t r»gi .Itrfd 
trademark of Ashlon-Talif 1-2-3 is a trademark of Lotus Development Corp 
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